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LEARNING Magazine... 
An Essential Plemont In Every Library 


Learning is completely unlike any other education 
magazine you've ever seen. It's neither a facile “how 
to’ magazine of easy outs, nor a fusty, dusty journal of 
pedagogy. 

Our magazine is about kids. What makes their eyes 
light up, their minds tune in, their ears hear and under- 
stand. What makes them want to learn, discover, invent, 
create, relate. Learning is also about teachers, inside and 
outside the classroom. About innovative teachers all 
across the country, who are devoting their minds, hearts, 
energy and time to searching for new ways to stimulate 


children’s curiosity and love of learning. 

In every issue of LEARNING, you'll meet the people 
whose drive and determination are improving American 
education. You'll meet people like Jean Piaget, Jerome 
Kagan, Carl Bereiter, Edward Zigler, William Glasser. 
LEARNING also brings you intelligent and useful reviews 
of books for children, teachers and administrators, re- 
views of high quality, low-cost learning materials, trends 
and critical views of interest to teachers and adminis- 
trators, places to send for ‘free’ classroom and library 
materials and much, much more. 


But don’t just take our word... 


How The Press Views Learning 
Newest, brightest education magazine for the 1.8 million U.S. 
elementary and junior high school teachers. Time. 


Helpful, stimulating and calculated to keep the reader current 
.. Fullof valuable suggestions and news items. Reading Teacher. 


One of the liveliest of national educational journals—and cer- 
tainly the most impassioned about civil liberties. Nat Hentoff, 
The Village Voice. 


Maintains a nice balance of food for thought and practical sug- 
gestions . . . as well as an aesthetically pleasing format. School 
Media Quarterly. 


A magazine of high quality and great worth. Elementary English. 


How Teachers View Learning 
One of the first honest, ‘creative’ magazines I've seen. Dianne 
Hagman, Little Falls, New Jersey. 


Helps teachers make the connection between the profession of 
teaching school and the human energy, honor, life and love that 
schools so desperately lack. Terry Borton, Affective Education 
Development Program, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Refreshing, exciting, and totaily useful. Roberta Naus, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


it has more meaning to me than any professional magazine that 
| have taken in my 29 years of teaching. Dorothy Ireton, Los 
Animas, Colorado. 


i have always kept up with the latest teaching journals, but never 
have | found one as helpful and up-to-date as LEARNING. Linda 
Hamilton, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


| have enjoyed receiving your magazine for the the past year. 
The articles are concise and relevant. Those of us who practice 
the art of teaching are grateful for a truly professional publica- 
tion. Susan Mintz, Rochester, New York. 


Learning is published 9 times per year from September through May and is indexed in its entirety in 
ERIC’s Current Index to Journals in Education. Make sure copies are on hand in your library—for your 
own use and for your periodical table. Order now from your magazine agency or send $12.00 for one year 
to Learning, 530 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94301. 





ATTENTION: All Children’s Services Division Personal Members: 
YOUR Newbery-Caldecott and Batchelder Award Ballots are here 
in this issue of TOP OF THE NEWS. Fill out the ballots and 
return to the appropriate committee chairperson. 





























Stillwater, OK 74074 


Della Thomas 
217 N. Stallard 
Zena Sutherland 

c/o CSD/ALA 
50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, IL 60611 
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the awards as listed on the opposite page, and mail the cards 


to nominate or vote for these important awards. Review the terms of 
indicating your choices before December 15. 1975. 
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NEWBERY MEDAL: 


Awarded to the author of the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL: 


Awarded to the illustrator of the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for chil- 
dren. 


The N-C books must have been published 
during 1975. The author-artist must be a citi- 
zen or resident of the U.S. The writing/illus- 
trations must be distinguished. 


Make your nominations from 1975 children’s 
books: select the titles that are the most dis- 
tinguished of those you have seen. The nomi- 
nations will be tabulated and the results will 
be sent to the twenty-three-member Newbery— 
Caldecott Awards Committee for their full 
consideration. Their decision will be made 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, with the 
benefit of your nominations. Winners will be 
announced at the January 1976 Midwinter 
Meeting in Chicago. Medals will be presented 
at the Chicago 1976 ALA Conference, at the 
Newbery-—Caldecott Dinner. 





MILDRED L. BATCHELDER AWARD: 


To be given in 1976 to an American publisher 
for a children’s book considered to be the most 
outstanding of those books originally pub- 
lished in a foreign language in a foreign coun- 
try and subsequently published in the United 
States during 1974. 


Nominees were selected by the Committee. 
The MEMBERSHIP ELECTS THE WINNER, 
who will be announced on International Chil- 
dren’s Book Day, April 2, 1976. The citation 
will be presented at the CSD Membership 
Meeting, 1976 ALA Conference, Chicago. 





SHOESHINE GIRL 

Clyde Robert Bulla 

illustrated by Leigh Grant 

e Sara Ida is tough, independent, 

and defiant. An offbeat job 

ung TEA ers Wi helps pave the way to under- 


standing of others and herself. 


take a Shine to sascunvemmane 
Our NeW fiction, ee Names k cress 


illustrated by Haru Wells 
Kano finds the courage to 
question his Alaskan Indian 
tradition when he encounters 
the Russian fur trader. By the 
author of At the Mouth of 

the Luckiest River. 


Ages 7-10 0-690-00706-X $5.95 


KELLY’S CREEK 

Doris Buchanan Smith 
Illustrated by Alan Tiegreen 
Kelly finds a way to prove that 
his learning disability doesn’t 
mean that he is “dumb.” 

By the author of 

A Taste of Blackberries. 














Ages 9-13 0-690-00736-1 $5.95 


THE TRANSFIGURED HART 
Jane Yolen 

illustrated by Donna Diamond 
Richard is withdrawn; Heather 
is outgoing. An unusual 
friendship blossoms as they 
share the secret of a unicorn. 
Fantasy firmly rooted in reality. 


Ages 9-13 0-690-00736-1 $5.95 


Cre Hi 
rowel 
666 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10019 
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"illus. by Leigh Grant from Shoeshine Girl 
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CHILDREN’S 
BOOK WEEK November 17-23, 1975 





ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 
Chicago, Illinois January 18-24, 1976 





NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK April 4-10, 1976 





ALA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Chicago, Illinois July 18-24, 1976 











NEW YORK CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 
MAJOR ACTIONS OF THE CSD BOARD 


* Endorsed A Commitment to Information Services, reference guide- 
lines developed by RASD. 
Approved the proposal of the Intellectual Freedom Committee for a 
1976 conference program, “Intellectual Freedom and Children: 1876- 
1976,” to be co-sponsored by the National Planning of Special Collec- 
tions Committee, ALA’s Intellectual Freedom Committee, and the In- 
tellectual Freedom Roundtable. 
Asked the Intellectual Freedom Committee to present as many views 
as possible on CSD’s Statement on Reevaluation of Library Materials 
for Children’s Collections to the Board at the Midwinter Conference. 
Endorsed the sense of the proposal of the Urban Library Trustees 
Council to amend LSCA with the recommendation that specific de- 
tails be based on the results of an NCLIS study in progress. 
Approved a survey of library school courses offered for the preparation 
of children’s librarians with the intention that the information be 
made available to prospective children’s librarians. 
Approved revision of the CSD-Children’s Book Council agreement 
which is the working document for the U.S. National Section of the 
International Board on Books for Youth (IBBY). Approved the forma- 
tion of a U.S. Friends of IBBY to broaden support for the U.S. Section. 
Asked the Discussion Group on Sexism in Children’s Literature to 
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limit distribution of its newsletter to members of the group in accord 
with CSD Bylaws. 

Approved function statements for each of the five priority groups 
(into which all CSD committees are grouped) and approved a job de- 
scription for priority group coordinators. 

Approved the establishment of four Charles Scribner Awards in the 
amount of $250 each to be given annually by CSD (with funds pro- 
vided by Charles Scribner, Jr.) to assist new CSD members to attend 
their first ALA Annual Conference. [NOTE: Thes. awards have been 
given by Charles Scribner’s Sons since 1971. This Board action makes 
the award an official CSD award which will, following report of its es- 
tablishment to ALA Council at Midwinter, be administered by CSD 
rather than by the donor as it is this year and has been in the past.] 
Extended for one year the life of the ad hoc Anne Carroll Moore 
Recognition Committee. Asked the committee to prepare a funding 
proposal based on the plan for an ACM Professional Development 
Program prepared by the committee. The program envisions a method 
by which CSD could support and strengthen continuing education 
programs in children’s services needed or being developed by ALA 
chapters and children’s services units thereof. 

Approved the establishment, when funding can be secured, of an an- 
nual Albert Lamorrise Award for the most distinguished film for chil- 
dren. Asked the task force that developed the final proposal, which 
was accepted in revised form, to work with the executive secretary and 
ALA executive director in exploring funding sources. 

Revised the function statement of the Film Evaluation Committee to 
provide for an annual rather than bi-annual listing of notable chil- 
dren’s films. 

Accepted criteria for evaluation of recordings to be used by the Re- 
cordings Evaluation Committee as a basis for selection of recordings 
to be recommended; agreed to permit the committee to postpone for 
one year the fulfillment of the charge for an annual list so that a retro- 
spective list can be compiled. 

Endorsed CSD’s co-sponsorship with Simmons College of an institute 
on children’s literature as a scholarly resource. The National Planning 
of Special Collections Committee will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of this program with Simmons College in consultation with the 
executive secretary. 

Approved in principle the development and use of a questionnaire on 
library services to exceptional children. 
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* Expressed regret at being unable to consider approval and co-spon- 


sorship of a 1976 pre-conference, “The Exceptional Child and the 
Library,” proposed by HRLS, due to lack of sufficient information. 
Learned that the ALA Committee on Program Evaluation and Sup- 
port (COPES) had approved CSD’s budget request for a full-time 
executive secretary if funds were available; learned that dues received 
through June 15, 1975 had assured sufficient funds; and heard from 
their 14-time executive secretary (after the YASD Board’s delibera- 
tions were completed) that she would remain with CSD in the full- 
time position. 


MAJOR ACTIONS OF THE CSD MEMBERSHIP 


* Reviewed and discussed the Scribner and Lamorrise Award proposals 


prior to final Board action. 


MAJOR ACTIONS OF THE YASD BOARD 


Endorsed a resolution supporting and encouraging the concept of 
permanent part-time employment in libraries. [This resolution origi- 
nated with SRRT’s People’s Librarians Task Force, was introduced 
and passed during ALA’s membership meetings. | 

Commended the “Outstanding Lists” Revision Committee, chaired by 
Ruth Smith, for completing their job so well and with such dispatch. 
Established an ad hoc 1976 Centennial Committee to make and co- 
ordinate with other units of ALA the YASD plans for the 1976 cen- 
tennial. 

Established a National Organizations Serving the Young Adult Liaison 
Committee to explore, recommend, initiate, and implement ways of 
working with other organizations that work with and for young adults. 
Established an Award Development Committee to develop a proposal 
for an annual award for two books, fiction and nonfiction, with strong 
appeal to young adults, age thirteen through seventeen, and with 
quality and style in writing. 

Approved discussions by the president with AASL toward exchanging 
liaison Board observers. 

Asked the ALA deputy executive director to increase the staffing of 
the YASD office by employing a 34-time executive secretary and in- 
creasing secretarial support. 

Asked the ad hoc Committee on Assistance to Young Adult Librarians 
to work with ALA’s Office of Library Personnel Resources to produce 
a YA careers brochure. 

Established an ad hoc committee to design a YASD logo. 


* Referred to the Organization Committee a plan for YASD regional 


afhliate groups. 
Established a Services Statement Development Committee to develop 
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a philosophical position statement on library services to young adults. 
* Approved the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, Services to young adults encompass a variety of for- 
mats; and 

WHEREAS, Young adult services has focused on the enrichment, 
entertainment, and curriculum-related needs of young adult:; and 

WHEREAS, Young adult services has neglected the needs ~f young 
adults who perceive themselves in personal crisis; and 

WHEREAS, While young adult crisis service encompasses the prin- 
ciples of information management and delivery set forth in the 
information and referral movement, both within the library pro- 
fession as well as in social services agencies and in government, it 
has not been integrated with the movement at any level; and 

WHEREAS, In addition to those skills associated with young adult 
librarianship, crisis service requires skills in human relations, such 
as interviewing and short-term counseling, crisis intervention 
strategies and referral principles; and 

WHEREAS, Most young adult librarians possess some of the skills 
but the critical nature of the problems combined with the sensi- 
tive nature of the interaction mandates specialized training; and 

WHEREAS, Opportunities for such specialized training are almost 
non-existent within the library profession; and 

WHEREAS, YASD plans a significant role in the development of 
young adult services; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the YASD Director's 
Board endorses the concept that young adult crisis service is an 
integral and legitimate part of young adult services; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That such endorsement be widely 
disseminated through appropriate ALA and non-ALA media; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the recognition of this ser- 
vice be integrated into all appropriate YASD documents; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the YASD National Organi- 
zations Serving the Young Adult Liaison Committee be encour- 
aged to seek out youth serving agencies with a specific commit- 
ment to this crisis service. 


* Referred to the Organization Committee the following revised recom- 
mendations from the Exploratory Committee on Service to Young 
Adults in Personal Crisis (ad hoc): 


(1) That a report be prepared on the specific training necessary to 
provide this service at the following four levels of library edu- 
cation: programs leading to an MLS, programs for library 
technicians/ assistants, continuing education and in-service train- 
ing for professionals and para-professionals. This report should 
be presented officially by YASD to LED, COA, AALS, and any 
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pertinent ALA divisional committee for consideration and ap- 
propriate action. 

(2) That an information packet on crisis young adult library ser- 
vice be created to be distributed at cost by YASD. 

(3) That a discussion group be created within YASD to allow li- 
brarians doing this service to share mutual problems and in- 
formation, and to recommend board action to continue to pro- 
mote this service. 

(4) That, as appropriate, ad hoc committees or task forces be 
formed within one year of this report to implement the above 
recommendations no later than the 1977 Annual Conference. 

* Dismissed with thanks the Exploratory Committee on Service to Young 
Adults in Personal Crisis (ad hoc) 


MAJOR ACTIONS OF THE YASD MEMBERSHIP 


* Passed the following resolution: 

VOTED, That the YASD send a letter to Senator Bayh expressing 
concern for all youth, including delinquent youth, in our capacity 
as young adult librarians working with delinquents in school, 
public, and institution libraries and asking that he include li- 
brarians among those persons invited to testify before his com- 
mittee. 


YASD’S NEW FACE AT ALA 


Evelyn Shaevel began work as executive secretary of YASD on September 
30. Prior to accepting this newly designed position, Ms. Shaevel has most 
recently been head of the Highland Public Library (Lake County Public 
Library System), Indiana. Earlier experience included work as the assist- 
ant to the coordinator of adult services, Lake County Public Library; 
being a librarian teacher in the Bannecker Contracted Curriculum Cen- 
ter, Gary, Indiana; and work as a professional intern in the Gary Public 
Library. Ms. Shaevel holds a M.L.S. from Rutgers University. She is a 
member of YASD, PLA, and JMRT of ALA, as well as other library as- 
sociations. 


During the recent ALA Annual Conference Augusta Baker was one of 
four distinguished Americans honored by ALA with its highest award, 
an honorary membership. Ms. Baker’s fellow recipients were Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, U.S. Congressman Carl D. Perkins, 
and the first president of the Freedom to Read Foundation, Alex P. 
Allain. The citation to Ms. Baker read in part “. . . For your common 
sense in working with children and fellow librarians, wit and humor 
which relieved many a tense situation in professional meetings and de- 
lighted listeners in many a conference, and ability to guide diverse groups 
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of people to common goals and understandings, librarians everywhere 
are grateful.” CSD congratulated Augusta Baker, a past-president of the 
division, at its membership meeting. 


MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 1975 


Esta Anderson of New York City is the recipient of 
the 1975 Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, a grant 
of $4,000 administered by the Children’s Services 
Division. A 1975 graduate of Herbert Lehman Col- 
lege of the City University of New York, Ms. Ander- 
son was awarded the Margaret Heniger Prize at her 
college for outstanding work in children’s literature. 
She will attend the School of Librarianship at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Jennifer Lea Bobbitt, the 1974 recipient, completed her master’s degree 
this summer at the University of Washington, and is now a school li- 
brarian. She attended her first ALA conference this past summer and 
was introduced to CSD members at their membership meeting. 


The Grolier Foundation Award consisting of $1,000 and a citation of 
achievement was presented to Jane B. Wilson, retired consultant for chil- 
dren’s services for the state of North Carolina, “in recognition of more 
than three decades of creative leadership in library service to children 
and young adults.” 

The award citation reads in part “. . . An enthusiasm and love of 
books, combined with scholarly knowledge of her field and a determined 
sense of leadership, have allowed Jane B. Wilson to make a contribution 
to librarianship which serves as an inspiration to all who know and have 
worked with her. Programs established through her leadership will serve 
as a challenge to those who follow her.”’ 


Margaret Craig McNamara, founder and chairman of Reading Is FUNda- 
mental, was awarded the Clarence Day Award at the closing General 
Session of the ninety-fourth Annual Conference of ALA in San Francis- 
co. The award recognizes leadership given to the world of books and 
includes a citation, $1,000, and a contemporary print. 

In 1959 Ms. McNamara was named regional director for the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. She also served as a member 
of the National Advisory Council of the Office of Equal Opportunity 
from 1964 to 1968. As a resident of Washington, D.C., Ms. McNamara 
volunteered in the 1960s to help children with reading problems in the 
inner-city schools. 

From that experience came the idea of Reading Is FUNdamental. The 
idea was simple: motivate children to read by letting them choose, from 
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a wide variety of attractive paperbacks, the books they want, and by let- 
ting them keep the books as their own. 

RIF began as a modest experiment in the capital, but the idea of free- 
dom of choice and pride of ownership caught on, not only with children 
but also with their parents, educators, librarians, civic leaders, and 
others. Today RIF is a nationwide organization with almost 400 local 
projects, locally operated and funded in forty-six states. 


AWARDS 


1975 William Allen White Children’s Book Award, sponsored by Kansas 
State College in Emporia, to William Steig for Dominic (Farrar). 

1975 Book-of-the-Year Award (English language), sponsored by the Ca- 
nadian Association of Children’s Librarians, to Dennis Lee for 
Alligator Pie (Macmillan of Canada). 

1975 Amelia Frances Howard-Gibbon Medal, sponsored by the Canadian 

Association of Children’s Librarians, to Carlos Italiano for The 
Sleighs of My Childhood/Les Traineux de Mon Enfance (Tundra 
Books of Montreal). 
7th Annual Georgia Children’s Book Award, sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Georgia, to Doris Buchanan Smith 
for A Taste of Blackberries (Crowell). 
Nene Award, sponsored by the Hawaii Association of School Li- 
brarians and the Children’s Section of the Hawaii Library Associa- 
tion, to Judy Blume for Are You There, God? It’s Me, Margaret 
(Bradbury). 

1975 Young Readers Choice Award, sponsored by the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, to Judy Blume for Tales of a Fourth Grade 
Nothing (Dutton). 

1975 Kerlan Awards, sponsored by Kerlan Collection of the University 
of Minnesota, to Elizabeth Coatsworth, Marguerite Henry, and 
Marie Hall Ets. 

1975 Carnegie Medal, sponsored by the British Library Association, to 
Mollie Hunter for The Stronghold (Hamish Hamilton). 

1975 Greenaway Medal, sponsored by the British Library Association, 
to Pat Hutchins for The Wind Blew (Bodley House). 


SCRIBNER’S AWARDS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Awards will be offered again in 1976. These 
awards are gifts of $250 to each of four librarians working with children— 
two in elementary school libraries and two in public libraries—to bring 
them to the Annual Conference in Chicago in June 1976. 

The awards continue to be administered by the donor through 1977's 
Midwinter Meeting. (See CSD Board action, p.5.) An ad hoc advisory 
committee from the Children’s Services Division will assist in the selection. 
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Qualifications are: membership in the Children’s Services Division, less 
than five years’ experience, and no previous attendance at an ALA An- 
nual Conference. Application blanks are available upon request from: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Library Services Department, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10017. The deadline for filing is January 1, 1976. 


The 1976 May Hill Arbuthnot Honor Lecture will be hosted by the Los 
Angeles Public Library in conjunction with a number of area libraries, 
colleges, and library schools. The January issue of TON will carry spe- 
cifics as to date, location, and ticket order information. This lectureship 
is made possible by an annual grant from Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, administered by CSD. 

The lecturer for 1976, announced earlier this year, will be Jean Fritz, 
American author of children’s books of historical fiction. Her books, 
published by Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, Inc., include Early Thun- 
der, Brady, and The Cabin Faced West. And Then What Happened, 
Paul Revere? and the recent Why Don’t You Get a Horse, Sam Adams? 
were selected as ALA Notable Children’s Books. 


YA BEST BOOKS 


The Best Books for Young Adults Committee of ALA’s Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division invites suggestions for the 1975 list of “Best Books for 
Young Adults.” 

To be eligible the book must have been published between November 
1, 1974, and October 31, 1975; should have young adult appeal or potential 
appeal and meet acceptable standards of literary merit. Suggestions should 
contain: author, title, publisher, date, and price, with a brief annotation. 

Original cover designs done by teenagers are also being sought for the 
list. These should be in black and white, 9 inches by 334 inches. The ar- 
tist’s name and school should be included on the back of the design. 

Anyone working with books and teenagers is encouraged to send sug- 
gested titles or cover designs to the chairperson by November 15, 1975. 
Send to: Eleanor K. Pourron, Arlington County Public Library, 1015 N. 
Quincy St., Arlington, VA 22201. 

The following is only a partial list of books already suggested for con- 
sideration for the 1975 list of “Best Books for Young Adults”: 


Brunner, John. Shockwave Rider. Harper, 1975. 

Crichton, Michael. The Great Train Robbery. Knopf, 1975. 

Ellison, Harlan. Deathbird Stories. Harper, 1975. 

Ferazani, Larry. Rescue Squad. Morrow, 1975. 

Gilman, Dorothy. A Nun in the Closet. Doubleday, 1975. 

Holland, Isabelle. Of Love and Death and Other Journeys. Lippincott, 
1975. 
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Hotchner, A. E. Looking for Miracles. Harper, 1975. 

Hunter, Kristin. The Survivors. Scribner, 1975. 

Judson, William. Cold River. Mason & Lipscomb, 1975. 
Juliusburger, Susanna. Beginnings. Coward, 1974. 

King, Harold, Paradigm Red. Bobbs-Merrill, 1975. 

Lund, Doris. Eric. Lippincott, 1974. 

MacLaine, Shirley. You Can Get There from Here. Norton, 1975. 
Macouillard, Grace. The Making of Little Hippo. Putnam, 1975. 
Nasaw, Jonathon. Easy Walking. Lippincott, 1975. 

O’Brien, Robert C. Z for Zachariah. Atheneum, 1975. 

Peck, Robert Newton. Fawn. Little, 1975. 

Rhodes, Evan. The Prince of Central Park. Coward, 1975. 
Sargent, Pam. Women of Wonder. Vintage, 1975. 

Young, Al. Who Is Angelina? Holt, 1975. 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER AWARD: 
CSD MEMBERSHIP CHOICE 


CALLING ALL MEMBERS—VOTE! 

Five books, published in 1974, have been nominated for the 1976 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award given annually since 1968 by CSD to an 
American publisher for the children’s book considered to be the most out- 
standing of those originally published in a foreign language in a foreign 
country and subsequently published in English in the United States. 

The award honors Mildred L. Batchelder, the well-known children’s 
librarian and former executive secretary of CSD, who for many years was 
and continues to be interested in bringing foreign children’s books to the 
attention of American children. It is intended to encourage the transla- 
tion and publication of outstanding children’s books originally written 
in languages other than English. 

The nominees were selected from eligible titles by the Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award Selection Committee appointed annually by the pres- 
ident of the Children’s Services Division, but the winner will be de- 
termined by vote of the CSD membership. Directions and a ballot for 
membership voting will be found on an insert at the front of this issue 
of Top of the News. Please read the five nominees, described here, and 
mail your vote. The ballots will be tallied at the ALA Midwinter Meet- 
ing in 1976 and official announcement will be made by the CSD president 
at the UNICEF Information Center on Children’s Cultures on April 2, 
International Children’s Book Day. 

Members of the 1976 selection committee were: Della Thomas, chair- 
person, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Margaret Mary Kimmel, Graduate Library 
School, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; Mary Paulus, children’s 
specialist, Baltimore County Public Library System, Towson, Maryland; 
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Elizabeth E. Shirley, Bearden Elementary School, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Elva Y. Van Winkle, Martin Luther King Library, Washington, D.C. 
Consultant to the committee: Betsy Hearne, children’s book review 
editor, The Booklist. 


The Nominees Are: 


The Stolen Fire, by Hans Baumann, translated 
from the German by Stella Humphries, pub- 
lished by Pantheon. 

Author of the 1971 Batchelder Award book, 
In the Land of Ur, and recipient of many 
honors, including the Gerstacker Preis, Hans 
Baumann has been recognized internationally 
by translation into twenty-one languages. This 
book, a departure from his works on archae- 
ology and early cultures, is a retelling of 
twenty-seven tales from five continents, selected 
from legends of young people with the cour- 
age to meet challenges or threats to life or 
freedom. “Very often,” he writes in the pref- 
ace, “young people understand heroes and 
dragons much better than their fathers, many 
of whom deem it wiser to come to terms with 
dragons.” 


The Cat and the Mouse Who 


As, Cat and Mouse Shared a House, by Ruth Hiirli- 
wno Shared a House mann, translated from the Ger- 


man by Anthea Bell, published 

by Walck. 

Originally published as a picture 
book by Atlantis Verlag in Ziirich, 
Switzerland, this version of an old 
Grimm tale emerges with a person- 
ality of its own, with brisk, humor- 
ous text in keeping with distinctive 
illustrations. It is the second book 
to appear in this country by a tal- 
ented young Swiss author-artist, a Gold Medalist at Biennial of Illustra- 
tions Bratislava "71. Her The Mouse With the Daisy Hat was published 
by David White in 1971. Ms. Bell has translated a number of children’s 
books, including previous Batchelder nominees. 


retold wit th pi tures by Ruth HMurlimann 
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Search Behind the Lines, by Yevgeny Ryss, 
translated from the Russian by Bonnie 

Carey, published by Morrow. 
INES Although this is the first work of Yevgeny 
ve Carey Ryss to be published in the U.S., he wrote ten 
= books and twelve plays, chiefly for children, 
before his death in 1973. Search Behind the 
Lines, a dramatic story of two children who 
live in constant danger during the World War 
II Nazi occupation of the Soviet Union, was 
made into a prize-winning Russian movie. 
The translator, a Phi Beta Kappa doctoral 
candidate who specializes in Slavic languages 


and literature, is a high school teacher of 
Russian. 


evgeny Ryss - 
SEARCH BEHIND THE! 


“ Q 
from the Russ'# 


so SACL MMA TAME LE 4 


And Leffe Was Instead of a Dad, by Kerstin 

Thorvall, translated by Francine Lee Mir- = 

row, published by Bradbury. 

Kerstin Thorvall, the mother of four boys 
and a well-known author of realistic fiction for 
children, first appeared on U.S. publishers’ 
lists in 1959 with a young adult novel, Girl in 
April. And Leffe Was Instead of a Dad, writ- 
ten for ten- to twelve-year-olds, mirrors the 
unconventional life-style of troubled adults, 
seen through the eyes of fourth-grade Magnus. 
The author is recognized in Sweden among 
those in the forefront in the interpretation 
of emotional pressures on children occasioned 
by social conditions and mores. 


And Leff e was 
instead of 4 


TIN TE 
BY Kee ay KEES OF MEFTE 


The Smugglers of Buenaventura, by S. R. van 
Iterson, translated by Hilda Van Stockum, 
published by Morrow. 

Both the writer and translator of this mod- 
ern adventure story are Dutch, and both are 
well known in the U.S. Siny van Iterson was 
the 1973 Batchelder Award winner for Pulga, 
which in the original language won the annual 
Dutch prize and was named on the Honor List 
of the Hans Christian Andersen Prize in 1970. 
The first of Hilda Van Stockum’s popular 
children’s books, A Day on Skates, was pub- 
lished in 1934, and a new one appeared in 
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June of this year. Set in the Colombian jungle, The Smugglers of 
Buenaventura relates a young boy’s dangerous pursuit of a gang of arms 
smugglers and his private conflict between loyalty and honor. 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER ANNOUNCEMENT—AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR INSTITUTIONS TO COSPONSOR 


As the second year of a pilot program designed by the Children’s Book 
Council and the publishers of the 1975 Mildred L. Batchelder Award in 
cooperation with the 1975 CSD committee, ten institutions will again 
have an opportunity to cosponsor the announcement of the winner on 
April 2, simultaneously with the formal announcement by the president 
of the Children’s Services Division at the UNICEF Information Center 
on Children’s Cultures in New York. Institutions selected will receive 
free illustrated and printed materials from the Children’s Book Council 
and confidential advance notice from the Batchelder Award Committee 
of the winning publisher and title in 1976 for announcement on April 2. 

Institutions interested in cosponsorship should submit applications in 
the form of an outlined plan for a local program centering on translated 
children’s books, with emphasis on these books nominated for the 1976 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award. Application forms are available from the 
CSD Executive Secretary, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Institu- 
tions of all sizes, state, regional, or local, are eligible to apply. 

Projected programs need not be elaborate, but should place emphasis 
on introducing translated books to young people and on publicizing 
the Batchelder Award. Since the culmination date is April 2, Interna- 
tional Children’s Book Day, there are many possibilities for activities, 
e.g., local voting on the 1976 nominees, folktales around the world, Hans 
Christian Andersen and his works, favorites from previous Batchelder 
competitions, etc. 

Entries for cosponsorship of the announcement will be reviewed by the 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award Committee at the ALA Midwinter Meeting 
in January, and libraries and schools selected will be notified immedi- 
ately. However, all librarians and teachers are urged to focus attention on 
this award as a positive gesture toward international understanding and 
the sharing of children’s cultures. 


THE CSD Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee is again publicizing its 
preliminary list of titles suggested for this year’s awards. The suggestions 
come from committee members and are based on books read prior to 
August 15, 1975. Medal winners will be selected in January 1976 from 
the entire output of children’s books published in the United States dur- 
ing 1975 written or illustrated by American citizens or residents. 
Through the publication of this preliminary list, the committee hopes to 
encourage wide reading and discussion of these and later eligible titles. 
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It should be understood that this early list in no way limits the considera- 
tion of books for the awards to books already published or listed here. 

Additional suggestions and comments are invited and should be sent 
by December 1 to Zena Sutherland, Chairperson, Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee, 1418 E. 57 St., Chicago, IL 60637. CSD members 
are also encouraged to use the ballot inserted at the front of this issue 
to make their formal nominations. 


Titles suggested by committee members for Newbery Award consider- 
ation, August 15, 1975: 


Alexander, Lloyd. The Wizard in the Tree. Dutton 

Anderson, Margaret J. To Nowhere and Back. Knopf. 

Bacon, Margaret Hope. Rebellion at Christiana. Crown. 

Bellairs, John. The Figure in the Shadows. Dial. 

Blaine, Marge. The Terrible Thing That Happened at Our House. Par- 
ents’. 

Branscum, Robbie. Johnny May. Doubleday. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Year Walk. Viking. 

Cleary, Beverly. Ramona the Brave. Morrow. 

Cooper, Susan. The Grey King. Atheneum. 

Corcoran, Barbara. The Clown. Atheneum. 

Edmonds, Walter D. Bert Breen’s Barn. Little. 

Evslin, Bernard. The Green Hero. Four Winds. 

Ewing, Kathryn. A Private Matter. Harcourt. 

Fritz, Jean. Where Was Patrick Henry on the 29th of May? Coward. 

Fritzhand, James. Life Is a Lonely Place. Evans. 

Hinton, S. E. Rumble Fish. Delacorte. 

Jordan, June. New Life: New Room. Crowell. 

Kerr, M. E. Is That You, Miss Blue? Harper. 

Konigsburg, Elaine. The Second Mrs. Giaconda. Atheneum. 

Levin, Betty. A Griffon’s Nest. Macmillan. 

McHargue, Georgess. Funny Bananas: The Mystery in the Museum. Holt. 

McHargue, Georgess. Stoneflight. Viking. 

Mathis, Sharon Bell. The Hundred Penny Box. Viking. 

Mazer, Norma Fox. Saturday, the Twelfth of October. Delacorte. 

Moser, Don. A Heart to the Hawks. Atheneum. 

Neville, Emily. Garden of Broken Glass. Harper. 

O’Brien, Robert C. Z for Zachariah. Atheneum. 

Patent, Dorothy. Frogs, Toads, Salamanders, and How They Reproduce. 
Holiday. 

Peck, Richard. The Ghost Belonged to Me. Viking. 

Peck, Robert Newton. Fawn. Little. 

Price, Christine. Made in West Africa. Dutton. 

Rabe, Berniece. Naomi. Nelson. 
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Raskin, Ellen. The Tattooed Potato and Other Clues. Dutton. 
Rockwood, Joyce. Long Man’s Song. Holt. 

Rosen, Winifred. Henrietta, the Wild Woman of Borneo. Four Winds. 
Scott, Jack Denton. That Wonderful Pelican. Putnam. 

Snyder, Zilpha Keatley. Below the Root. Atheneum. 

Stolz, Mary. Cat in the Mirror. Harper. 

Suhl, Yuri. On the Other Side of the Gate. Watts. 

Taylor, Mark. Jennie Jenkins. Little. 

Taylor, Mildred D. Song of the Trees. Dial. 

Thrasher, Crystal. The Dark Didn’t Catch Me. Atheneum. 
Turnbull, Ann. The Frightened Forest. Seabury. 

Winthrop, Elizabeth. A Little Demonstration of Affection. Harper. 


Titles suggested by committee members for Caldecott Award considera- 
tion, August 15, 1975: 


Adams, Adrienne. Hansel and Gretel; text by Grimm brothers. Scrib- 
ner. 

Aliki. No School Today! ; text by Franz Brandenberg. Macmillan. 

Aruego, Jose and Ariane Dewey. How the Sun Was Brought Back to the 
Sky; text by Mirra Ginsburg. Macmillan. 

Atwood, Ann and Erica Anderson. For All That Lives; text by Albert 
Schweitzer, edited by Ann Atwood. Scribner. 

Brown, Marc. Four Corners of the Sky; text by Theodore Clymer. Little. 

Carle, Eric. The Hole in the Dike; text by Norma Green. Crowell. 

Chwast, Jacqueline. Fire; text by Gail Kay Haines. Morrow. 

Cooney, Barbara. When the Sky Is Like Lace; text by Elinor Horwitz. 
Lippincott. 

De Paola, Tomie. Strega Nona. Prentice-Hall. 

De Paola, Tomie. This Is the Ambulance Leaving the Zoo; text by Nor- 
ma Farber. Dutton. 

Dillon, Leo and Diane. The Hundred Penny Box; text by Sharon Bell 
Mathis. Viking. 

Dillon, Leo and Diane. Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People’s Ears; text by 
Verna Aardema. Dial. 

Domanska, Janina. Din Dan Don It’s Christmas. Greenwillow. 

Fufuka, Mahiri. My Daddy Is a Cool Dude; text by Karama Fufuka. Dial. 

Galdone, Paul. The Gingerbread Boy. Seabury. 

Galdone, Paul. The Queen Who Couldn’t Bake Gingerbread; text by 
Dorothy Van Woerkom. Knopf. 

Haas, Irene. The Maggie B. Atheneum. 

Hughes, Jan. Brown Mouse and Vole; text by Vicki Artis. Putnam. 

Hyman, Trina Schart. Magic in the Mist; text by Margaret Mary Kim- 
mel. Atheneum. 

Hyman, Trina Schart. The Quitting Deal; text by Tobi Tobias. Viking. 
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Kalmenoff, Matthew. The Hungry Snowbird; text by Richard Farrar. 
Coward. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Louie. Greenwillow. 

Kellogg, Steven. The Smartest Bear and His Brother Oliver; text by 
Alice Bach. Harper. 

Kent, Jack. The Egg Book. Macmillan. 

Knight, Hilary. Matt’s Mitt; text by Marilyn Sachs. Doubleday. 

Lionni, Leo. In the Rabbitgarden. Pantheon. 

Lobel, Arnold. Owl At Home. Harper. 

Lubin, Leonard. The Pig-Tale; text by Lewis Carroll. Little. 

McDermott, Gerald. The Stonecutter: A Japanese Folk Tale. Viking. 

McPhail, David. The Bear’s Bicycle; text by Emilie Warren McLeod. 
Little. 

Madden, Don. No Dogs Allowed, Jonathan!; text by Mary Blount Chris- 
tian. Addison. 

Ness, Evaline. Amelia Mixed the Mustard. Scribner. 

Oechsli, Kelly. Walter the Wolf; text by Marjorie Weinman Sharmat. 
Holiday. 

Parker, Robert Andrew. /zzie; text by Susan Pearson. Dial. 

Parker, Robert Andrew. The Winter Wife; An Abenaki Folktale; text by 
Anne Crompton. Little. 

Parnall, Peter. The Desert Is Theirs; text by Byrd Baylor. Scribner. 

Peet, Bill. Cyrus the Unsinkable Sea Serpent. Houghton. 

Robinson, Charles. The Birthday Visitor; text by Yoshiko Uchida. Scrib- 
ner. 

Rockwell, Anne. Cunningham’s Rooster; text by Barbara Brenner. Par- 
ents’. 

Schick, Joel. The Gobble-Uns'll Git You Ef You Don’t Watch Out!; text 
by James Whitcomb Riley. Lippincott. 

Sewall, Marcia. The Squire’s Bride: A Norwegian Folktale; text by P. C. 
Asbj¢rnsen. Atheneum. 

Shecter, Ben. Cheer Up, Pig!; text by Nancy Jewell. Harper. 

Towle, Faith M. The Magic Cooking Pot. Houghton. 

Wells, Rosemary. Abdul. Dial. 

Wells, Rosemary. Morris’s Disappearing Bag: A Christmas Story. Dial. 

Williams, Vera B. Hooray For Me!; text by Remy Charlip and Lilian 
Moore. Parents’. 

Zemach, Margot. The Princess and Froggie; text by Harve and Kaethe 
Zemach. Farrar. 


The Media Selection and Usage Committee is collecting samples of 
all types of programs being done in libraries with, by, and for young 
adults. The committee intends to select the best of these for inclusion in a 
tentatively planned publication of young adult program springboards. 
Please note that the publication does not now exist; when it becomes 
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available, it will be announced. Librarians are urged to send, as soon 
as possible, copies of fliers, posters, programs, publications, lists, what- 
ever, and/or descriptions of the programs to the YASD committee’s 
chairperson: Donald B. Reynolds, Jr., 44 Lower Harrison St., Princeton, 
NJ 08540. 


Do you review and/or use 16mm films of interest to young adults? Re- 
viewers are needed who can preview and nominate films for YASD's 
annual list: “Selected Films for Young Adults.” If you can help, please 
contact: Jan Freeman, 1975 Film Editor, King County Library System, 
300 Eighth Ave. North, Seattle, WA 98109. 


The Adolescent Literature Assembly of NCTE (ALAN) welcomes new 
members interested in adolescent literature. Membership in NCTE is 
not required. ALAN’s annual business meeting and breakfast is held dur- 
ing the NCTE convention. The organization also sponsors a two-day 
preconvention seminar as well as two workshops during the convention. 
Annual membership is $5.00, life membership is $50.00, and student 
membership is $2.50. Send dues or write for information to: Mary W. 
Sucher, Treasurer and Membership Chairman, Gen. Stricker Junior High, 
7855 Trappe Rd., Baltimore, MD 21222. 


AVAILABLE 


Both CSD and YASD 1975 Checklists of Materials which are available 
through the executive secretary's office can be obtained by sending a 
postcard to: CSD or YASD Office American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Non-Sexist Materials for Children, a selective bibliography compiled by 
the CSD office in response to requests received for information in this 
area of media selection, is available from the CSD office for 20¢ in stamps 
and a self-addressed envelope. 


Bicentennial Reading, Viewing, Listening lists with selections by commit- 
tees of librarians and sponsored by ALA and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities are ready. Approximately 280 print and nonprint 
materials are included for each of two lists, an adult and a children’s. 
Some 8 million copies are being mailed by ALA to libraries, schools, busi- 
nesses, community organizations, and other institutions. These reading 
lists are designed to support the topics of the American Issues Forum, the 
vehicle for discussion of values during the Bicentennial. Copies can be 
ordered prepaid at $3.00 per hundred to cover costs of postage and 
handling from: Publishing Services, American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Booklist celebrated the Bicentennial with a special cross-media list in the 
September 1, 1975, issue. Focusing on the era and events of the American 
Revolution, the list includes films and filmstrips, plus children’s record- 
ings, audiocassettes, spoken-word recordings, and other media chosen by 
librarians and media specialists who have contributed to the Booklist 
nonprint reviewing program. Suitable for elementary classrooms through 
adult audiences in public libraries and community groups, the Booklist 
Bicentennial feature offers teachers, librarians, and media specialists a 


starting point for their own celebration of the nation’s two hundredth 
birthday. 


American Bicentennial Reading Kit is available from the Children’s Book 
Council. Included are materials by popular and creative children’s book 
people, designed to stimulate interest in reading and the history of the 
United States. A poster by Arnold Lobel, fifty Reading Record folders il- 
lustrated by Dick Gackenbach, an Author Message, an American Indian 
Frieze by John and Jane Bierhorst, and fifty Limerick Bookmarks illus- 
trated by Alvin Schwartz and Rosemary Wells, as well as a pamphlet— 
Planning an American Bicentennial Reading Program—are all included. 
Each reading kit is available for $10.00 from: Children’s Book Council, 
67 Irving Pl., New York, NY 10003. Also request their 1975-76 Children’s 


Book Council Materials pamphlet describing all of their current ma- 
terials. 


Read Aloud: Stories for the Classroom, compiled by Joyce Mears and 
Ann Parker, is pamphlet no.15 of the Library Association’s Youth Li- 
braries Group. The list, intended as a guide for teachers and librarians 
concerned with reading aloud to children in the eight- to thirteen-year- 
old age range, is an annotated list of titles which have been proven suc- 
cessful in more than one situation. Copies of the list are available (35¢ 
each including postage and packing) from: Mrs. J. C. Elkin, Central 
Children’s Library, Paradise, Birmingham B3 3HQ, England. For bulk 
orders, 30¢ each for 50 copies, 20¢ each for 500 copies. 


A Horn Book Calendar for 1976 commemorating the American Bicenten- 
nial with illustrations from appropriate books for children and young 
people is now available. Designed by Lee Kingman, well-known author 
of children’s books and editor of several Horn Book publications, the cal- 
endar is beautifully printed in black and red on white stock. Available 


for $2.50 plus 16¢ in postage from: The Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston 
St., Boston, MA 02116. 


Growing Up with Books and Growing Up with Paperbacks 1975 are handy 
pocket-sized guides to assist in recommending “‘choice’”’ reading material 
to parents and children. Illustrated, librarian-approved guides, each book- 
let contains 200 titles and is arranged by subject within age level. Avail- 
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able from: Frieda Johnson, Bookseller Services, R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. (Rates are 100 for $11.00, 
500 for $46.75, plus postage.) 


Little Miss Muffet Fights Back, a bibliography of recommended non-sexist 
books about girls for young readers, compiled by Feminists on Children’s 
Media, is available in a new edition. A sixty-four-page booklet with an- 
notated listings for 180 books, it includes picture books, fiction for school- 
age children, and biographies, as well as a variety of related information. 
To order send $1.00 to the distributor: Feminist Book Mart, 41-17 150th 
St., Flushing, NY 11355. (Bulk rates are available.) 


Toys to Go, a guide to the use of realia in public libraries, has been 
published by the Connecticut Realia Committee in 1975. This useful 
booklet describes the use and purpose of realia in the development of 
the young child and practical means of introducing it into the library. 
Different sections address the questions of Why realia? Who needs 
realia? as well as criteria for selection, ties with books, the process of ac- 
quiring, processing, and storing realia, budgeting for realia, and com- 
munity reactions and realia. It’s available from: Faith Hektoen, Con- 
necticut State Library, 231 Capitol Ave., Hartford, CT 06115. Checks or 
money orders in the amount of $3.00 should be payable to The Realia 
Committee. Allow six weeks for delivery. 


Children’s Books 1974: A List of Books for Pre-School through Junior 
High School Age, the eleventh in a series of annual guides to children’s 
books, has been published by the Library of Congress. The sixteen-page 
annotated bibliography was compiled by the Children’s Book Section 
of the Library of Congress. The selection of nearly 200 titles was made 
from some 2,500 new juvenile books published last year in the United 
States. Available from: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 (Stock No. 030-001-000 62-1; 
LC 2.11:974), for 40¢ a copy. Copies of editions for 1964 to 1971 are also 
available at 15¢ a copy, and the editions for 1972 and 1973 at 30¢. 


Fantasy for Young Adclts, a forty-page booklist compiled by Young 
Adult Reviewers of Southern California, is a list that includes for the 
most part only titles in print, and that omits science fiction, ghost and 
horror stories, collections by various authors, and collections by one 
author unless short pieces form a major part of his work. $4.00. Order 
from: California Library Association, 717 K St., Suite 300, Sacramento, 
CA 95814. 


Volunteers Who Produce Books: Braille, Large Type, Tape, published by 
the Library of Congress Division for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped, is a sixty-five-page booklet covering copyright, information on 
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available books, chief suppliers of braille writing equipment, a state-by- 
state list of volunteers who produce books, and proofreaders certified by 
LC. Available upon request free of charge from: LC, Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, 1291 Taylor St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20542. 


Librarians working with children, as well as teachers and parents, will 
take a special interest in the bibliography Helping Children through 
Books; A Booklist for the Seventies by Helen Keating Ott. Titles included 
meet the general criteria of good books for children and are exciting, in- 
teresting stories. The list includes nearly 300 titles arranged according to 
the following topics: Living with Oneself, Living wth Others, Broaden- 
ing One’s Friendships, and Understanding Some Special Concerns. With- 
in each subject area there are subdivisions by age groups. An author-title 
index is provided and Dewey classification and subject heading are sug- 
gested. Available for $1.75 (prepaid) from: Church and Synagogue Li- 
brary Association, Box 530, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. 


A useful source for materials that can provide practical help for commu- 
nity leaders and day care practitioners is Resources for Child Care, a com- 
plete catalog of publications for 1975. Subjects such as Public Policy, 
Program Models, Community Support, Handicapped Children, and 


Child Abuse lead you to the available publications. A copy is available 
to libraries upon request from: Day Care and Child Development 


Council of America, Inc., 1012 14th St. NW, Suite 1104, Washington, 
DC 20005. 


1975 Directory, Coordinators of Children’s Services and of Young Adult 
Services in Public Libary Systems Serving at Least 100,000 People. 36p. 
$2.00. Revision of a compilation made in 1970 published by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Directory lists 1,827 public library systems and pro- 
vides for names of 700 coordinators in the field of children’s services and 
258 coordinators in the field of young adult services. Revision prepared 
by the CSD/YASD Office of the American Library Association. Order 
directly from CSD Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Payment 
must be enclosed with order. 


CSD INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE REPORTS 


At the ALA Midwinter Meeting in January 1975, the CSD Intellectual 
Freedom Committee voted to recommend that the CSD Board of Direc- 
tors rescind the CSD Statement on Reevaluation of Library Materials 
for Children’s Collections. The CSD Board discussed the committee's 
recommendation at the annual meeting in San Francisco and then voted 
to table the discussion until its Midwinter 1976 meeting. The Board 
also asked the committee to prepare a presentation of different points 
of view on the reevaluation statement for Midwinter. 
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Do children’s librarians and other concerned persons find the state- 
ment useful or confusing? The CSD Intellectual Freedom Committee 
would like to receive opinions of the statement from the CSD member- 
ship and others before Midwinter. Please send your comments to the 
chairperson, Pat Finley, Onondaga Library System, 419 W. Onondaga 
St., Syracuse, NY 13202. 

In thinking about the issues involved, you may find it helpful to con- 
sider the committee’s recommendation, the statement itself, ALA official 
policies related to the matter, all of which are printed below, and the 
questiong that follow. Take another look at the April 1975 TON as well. 


Recommendation of the CSD Intellectual Freedom Committee 


It has been brought to the attention of the CSD Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, by individuals and by articles in professional journals, that librarians 
are making unfortunate interpretations of the CSD Statement on Reevaluation 
of Library Materials for Children’s Collections. 

With censorship incidents involving children’s books increasing throughout 
the country it seems important to us that the position of the American Library 
Association on intellectual freedom for children be as clear as possible, not 
only to librarians but to the public and to our allies in publishing and educa- 
tion as well. 

The existence of two documents on reevaluation confuses the issue. We 
believe Reevaluating Library Collections: An Interpretation of the Library 
Bill of Rights, adopted February 2, 1973 by the ALA Council, is sufficient. 

Also, since CSD has no model materials selection policy, it seems inappropriate 
to have a statement on one specific aspect of selection alone. 

The CSD Intellectual Freedom Committee recommends that the CSD Board 
rescind the Statement on Reevaluation of Library Materials for Children’s 
Collections. 


January 29, 1973 


Children’s Services Division—American Library Association 
Statement on Reevaluation of Library Materials for Children’s Collections 


Librarians must espouse critical standards in selection and reevaluation of 
library materials. It is incumbent on the Librarian working with children to 
be aware that the child lacks the breadth of experience of the adult and that 
librarians have a two-fold obligation in service to the child: 

1. To build and maintain collections of materials which provide information 
on the entire spectrum of human knowledge, experience and opinion. 

2. To introduce to the child those titles which will enable him to develop 
with a free spirit, an inquiring mind, and an ever-widening knowledge 
of the world in which he lives. 

Because most materials reflect the social climate of the era in which they are 
produced, it is often difficult to evaluate some aspects of a work at the time 
of purchase. But social climate and man's state of knowledge are constantly 
changing and librarians should therefore continuously reevaluate their old 
materials in the light of growing knowledge and broadening perspectives. In 
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the process of reevaluation it may be found that an old title is still fresh and 
pertinent, or even, that it was produced ahead of its time and now has a new 
relevance. It may, on the other hand, no longer serve a useful role in the 
collection. It may have been superseded by better books. 

In making his decision, the librarian has a professional obligation to set aside 
personal likes and dislikes, to avoid labeling materials, to consider the strengths 
and weaknesses of each title, and to consider the material as a whole with 
objectivity and respect for all opinions. Only after such consideration can he 
reach a decision as to whether the title is superseded in coverage and quality, 
and should be discarded, or should be kept in the collection. 

The Board of Directors of the Children’s Services Division, American Library 
Association, supports the Library Bill of Rights and Free Access to Libraries 
for Minors. Reevaluation is a positive approach to sound collection building 
and should not be equated with censorship. 


Reevaluating Library Collections: 
An Interpretation of the “Library Bill of Rights’* 


The continuous review of library collections to remove physically deteriorated 
or obsolete materials is one means to maintain active library collections of 
current interest to users.} Continued reevaluation is closely related to the goals 
and responsibilities of libraries and is a valuable tool of collection building. 
This procedure, however, is sometimes used as a convenient means to remove 
materials thought to be too controversial or disapproved of by segments of the 
community. Such abuse of the reevaluation function violates the principles of 
intellectual freedom and is in opposition to Articles 1 and 2 of the “Library 
Bill of Rights,” which state that: 


As a responsibility of library service, books and other library materials selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, information and enlightenment of all the 
people of the community. In no case should library materials be excluded because of 
the race or nationality or the social, political, or religious views of the authors. 

Libraries should provide books and other materials presenting all points of view con- 
cerning the problems and issues of our times; no library materials should be proscribed 
or removed from libraries because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


The American Library Association opposes such “silent censorship,” and 


recommends that libraries adopt guidelines setting forth the positive purposes 
and principles for reevaluation of materials in library collections. 


Sexism, Racism, and Other -Isms in Library Materials: 
An Interpretation of the “Library Bill of Rights”+ 


Traditional aims of censorship efforts have been to suppress political, sexual, 
or religious expressions. The same three subjects have also been the source of 
most complaints about materials in library collections. Another basis for com- 


* Adopted February 2, 1973, by the ALA Council. 

t The traditional term “weeding,” implying “the removal of a noxious growth,” is 
purposely avoided because of the imprecise nature of the term. 

+ Adopted February 2, 1973, by the ALA Council. 
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plaints, however, has become more and more frequent. Due, perhaps, to in- 
creased awareness of the rights of minorities and increased efforts to secure 
those rights, libraries are being asked to remove, restrict or reconsider some 
materials which are allegedly derogatory to specific minorities or which sup- 
posedly perpetuate stereotypes and false images of minorities. Among the 
several recurring “isms” used to describe the contents of the materials objected 
to are “racism” and “sexism.” 

Complaints that library materials convey a derogatory or false image of a 
minority strike the personal social consciousness and sense of responsibility of 
some librarians who—accordingly—comply with the requests to remove such 
materials. While such efforts to counteract injustices are understandable, and 
perhaps even commendable as reflections of deep personal commitments to the 
ideal of equality for all people, they are—nonetheless—in conflict with the pro- 
fessional responsibility of librarians to guard against encroachments upon in- 
tellectual freedom. 

This responsibility has been espoused and reaffirmed by the American Li- 
brary Association in many of its basic documents on intellectual freedom over 
the past thirty years. The most concise statement of the Association’s position 
appears in Article 2 of the “Library Bill of Rights,” which states that “Libraries 
should provide books and materials presenting all points of view concerning 
the problems and issues of our times; no library materials should be proscribed 
or removed because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval.” 


While the application of this philosophy may seem simple when dealing 
with political, religious, or even sexual expressions, its full implications become 
somewhat difficult when dealing with ideas, such as racism or sexism, which 
many find abhorrent, repugnant and inhumane. But, as stated in “The Freedom 
to Read”: 


It is inevitable in the give and take of the democratic process that the political, the 
moral, or the aesthetic concepts of an individual or group will occasionally collide 
with those of another individual or group. In a free society each individual is free 
to determine for himself what he wishes to read, and each group is free to determine 
what it will recommend to its freely associated members. But no group has the right 
to take the law into its own hands, and to impose its own concept of politics or 
morality upon other members of a democratic society. Freedom is no freedom if it is 
accorded only to the accepted and the inoffensive. . . . We realize that the application 
of these propositions may mean the dissemination of ideas and manners of expression 
that are repugnant to many persons. We do not state these propositions in the com- 
fortable belief that what people read is unimportant. We believe rather that what 
people read is deeply important; that ideas can be dangerous; but that the suppression 
of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. Freedom itself is a dangerous way of life, but 
it is ours. 


Some find this creed acceptable when dealing with materials for adults but 
cannot extend its application to materials for children. Such reluctance is 
generally based on the belief that children are more susceptible to being perma- 
nently influenced—even damaged—by objectionable materials than are adults. 
The “Library Bill of Rights,” however, makes no distinction between materials 
and services for children and adults. Its principles of free access to all materials 
available apply to every person; as stated in Article 5, “The rights of an in- 
dividual to the use of a library should not be denied or abridged because of 
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his age, race, religion, national origins or social or political views.” 
Some librarians deal with the problem of objectionable materials by labeling 
them or listing them as “racist” or “sexist.” This kind of action, too, has long 


been opposed by the American Library Association through its “Statement on 
Labeling,” which says, 


If materials are labeled to pacify one group, there is no excuse for refusing to label 
any item in the library's collection. Because authoritarians tend to suppress ideas and 
attempt to coerce individuals to conform to a specific ideology, the American Library 
Association opposes such efforts which aim at closing any path to knowledge. 


Others deal with the problem of objectionable materials by instituting re- 
strictive circulation or relegating materials to closed or restricted collections. 
This practice, too, is in violation of the “Library Bill of Rights” as explained 
in “Restricted Access to Library Materials,” which says, 


Too often only “controversial” materials are the subject of such segregation, leading 
to the conclusion that factors other than theft and mutilation were the true considera- 
tions. The distinction is extremely difficult to make, both for the librarian and the 
patron. Selection policies, carefully developed on the basis of principles of intellectual 
freedom and the “Library Bill of Rights,” should not be vitiated by administrative 
practices such as restricted access. 


The American Library Association has made clear its position concerning the 
removal of library materials because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval, or 


because of pressures from interest groups, in another policy statement, the 
“Resolution on Challenged Materials”: 


The American Library Association declares as a matter of firm principle that no 
challenged material should be removed from any library under any legal or extra- 
legal pressure, save after an independent determination by a judicial officer in a court 


of competent jurisdiction and only after an adversary hearing, in accordance with well- 
established principles of law. 


Intellectual freedom, in its purest sense, promotes no causes, furthers no 
movements, and favors no viewpoints. It only provides for free access to all 
ideas through which any and all sides of causes and movements may be ex- 
pressed, discussed, and argued. The librarian cannot let his own preferences 
limit his degree of tolerance, for freedom is indivisible. Toleration is meaning- 
less without toleration for the detestable. 


Questions About the CSD Statement on Reevaluation of 
Library Materials for Children’s Collections 


. Is there any need for a statement on reevaluation different from “Reevaluat- 
ing Library Collections: An Interpretation of the ‘Library Bill of Rights,’” 
adopted February 2, 1973, by the ALA Council? 


. Is the statement imprecise? 


“To build and maintain collections of materials which provide information 
on the entire spectrum of human knowledge, experience and opinion.” 
Does this statement refer specifically to children’s collections? If so, isn’t it 
impossible to achieve? And a bit pompous as an undertaking? If it refers to 
the total resources of a given library, can even the largest research libraries 
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claim “to provide information on the entire spectrum. . .”? 

“To introduce to the child those titles which will enable him to develop 
with a free spirit, an inquiring mind, and an everwidening knowledge of the 
world in which he lives.” 

Which titles will enable the child “to develop with a free spirit. . .”? 
Who is to determine what these titles are? Will they be the same titles for 
every child? 

. Does the statement place too heavy a burden of decision on the individual 
librarian by trying to resolve questions that are too complex for such a 
brief statement? 

. Does it encourage children’s librarians in questionable “weeding” practices? 


. Does it imply approval of that which the ALA documents on intellectual 
freedom forbid? 
“In no case should library materials be excluded because of . . . the social, 
political, or religious views of the authors.” Art. 1, “Library Bill of Rights.” 
“No library materials should be proscribed or removed from libraries because 
of partisan or doctrinal disapproval.” Art. 2, “Library Bill of Rights.” 
“The continuous review of library collections to remove physically de- 
teriorated or obsolete materials is one means to maintain active library 
collections of current interest to users.” “Reevaluating Library Collections.” 
What is obsolescence? A 1945 handbook of baseball statistics untouched 
since 1947? 


Are ideas of prejudice and intolerance as obsolete as outmoded science 
and can their obsolescence be so proved? 

Can there be any doctrinal or partisan forms of obsolescence? 

What has “changing social climate” to do with selection criteria? 

Would “changing social climate” include changing views toward minority 
groups in our society, toward other societies, toward social classes? Are 
everyone’s views on such matters identical? 

Does not the “Library Bill of Rights” forbid the use (in selection, re- 
evaluation, etc.) of the criterion of the author’s views on such matters? 

Is the use of “changing social climate” so meaningless, or so vague, as to 
approve the use of virtually any criterion in reevaluation? 


. Does removal of materials because of “changing social climate” criteria (e.g., 
racism, sexism) undermine our efforts to resist censorship? 


. Does the statement undermine support for the intellectual freedom rights 
of children? 
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The need for hard information about the realities of 
library service to children and young adults is acute. 


Soft rumors abound about newer patterns of 
administrative responsibility which have the effect of 
diminishing the authority of children’s and young 
adult coordinators. 


Guesses are made about the actual range and scope of 
materials and programs really available to the children 
and young adults of the country. 


editors note 


Assumptions that all children and young adult 
departments should and do follow the lead of large 
city departments remain unexplored. 


The time has come to take stock of ourselves. Accurate 
data to use in planning for the next century of 
children’s and young adult services must be collected 
and analyzed in the near future. 


To fail to act is to accept the status quo of confusion 
and the possibility of diminishment or even extinction. 
We must be accountable to ourselves, our colleagues, 
and our publics. 


CC aAnp SF 


In the Mailbag... 


Dear Editors: readers Lisa Naef and Merle Lewis, 
As incoming President of the ALA between the magazine's coverage of 
Young Adult Services Division, I have CSD and YASD matters: (1) That all 
made the following proposals to de- YASD Committee Chairpersons query 
termine that Board members and Com- — the TON Editors about the worthiness 
mittee Chairpersons carry out our of any new—or significant develop- 
share of responsibility for redressing ment of—projects underway, as well 
the TON space imbalance, cited by as completed products of note; (2) 
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That, by way of alert to the Editors, 
the YASD Activities Committee Chair- 
woman report its survey of work in 
progress and recommendations for new 
efforts; (3) That the YASD Media 
Selection and Usage Committee Chair- 
man, upon receipt of an outstanding 
Living Library Pattern, suggest to its 
submitter that the TON Editors be 
queried for possible interest (as chair- 
woman of the MSU Committee during 
the year the LLP exchange was begun, 
I know how exciting arrival of those 
patterns can make the daily mail) ; 
and (4) That YASD members and in- 
terested others notify the TON Editors 
as soon as possible after any author, 
scholar, teacher, etc. makes a signifi- 
cant young-adult-oriented speech or 
other presentation before a state, re- 
gional, or local library organization so 
that the text can be requested if the 
Editors so choose. 

Finally, in order to mitigate sheer 
numerical difference, I make this ap- 
peal to secondary school librarians, 
IMC coordinators and AV specialists: 
even if you no longer belong to the 
YASD or cannot join because of the 
recent ALA dues increase, won’t you 
help keep TON a maximally useful 
and distinguished professional journal 
by submitting articles about your 
achievements and concerns for consid- 
eration for publication? Because it’s so 
good—this congregation in service to 
the young. 

Helen Kreigh 

DLS Consultant, Children’s 
and Young Adult Services 

Madison, Wisconsin 
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Dear Editors: 

My publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, re- 
cently forwarded to me a huge brown 
paper package from a school some- 
where in the United States. Inside the 
package there was a superbly illustrat- 
ed scroll 9 ft. long x 3 ft. wide. On the 
top of the scroll it said THE BOOKS 
WE LOVE—WRITTEN BY ROALD 
DAHL. . . . JAMES AND THE 
GIANT PEACH, CHARLIE AND 
THE CHOCOLATE FACTORY, 
CHARLIE AND THE GREAT 
GLASS ELEVATOR. The entire sheet 
was covered with lovely drawings of 
the characters in these books. There 
was also a bunch of letters from the 
children and one from the teacher, 
whose name was Cathy Wilcox. 

It is an American custom to put the 
address of the sender on the envelope 
or the wrapper, rather than on the 
letterhead. By the time I came to write 
a note of thanks to the children for 
this magnificent present, the outside 
wrapper had been burnt, so I had no 
address to write to. 

I do very much want to offer my 
thanks to the children and the teacher 
concerned, so if anyone knows Cathy 
Wilcox, would they please tell her to 
send me a note (with her address on 
the letterhead), so that I can write 
back to the children and tell them how 
much I appreciate their gift. 

Roald Dahl 


Editors’ Note: Please send all re- 
sponses to: Doris Bass, Department of 
Library Services, Random House, 201 
E. 50th St., New York, NY 10022. 





Book You— Book 
Now: A Survival 


Preconference 


Michael McCue 
and Evie Wilson Michael McCue Evie Wilson 


Librarians are continually in conflict when making award lists—in con- 
flict about naming what should be read and what is read. Young adult 
public and school librarians, writers, and publishers at the 1975 ALA- 
YASD Preconference “Book You” faced this dilemma early and insisted 
almost unanimously that the resulting “Still Alive in ’75” list be a re- 
flection of those books today’s youth consider the best. The following ar- 
ticle is the candid observation of two of the participants about the two- 
day series of lectures and discussion groups. It is followed by the precon- 
ference product, the “Still Alive in’75” list. 


FF" OF ALL, WHO ARE WE? Michael McCue—“I must have been the 
rookie among the participants. I’ve only been working as a profes- 
sional since January in a suburb of New York. I’ve had the good fortune 
to have been turned on to YASD through personal contact with Mary 
K. Chelton and through the articles by Carol Starr in YAAN. The 
opportunity to participate in and meet the people in YASD aroused my 
interest immediately. I decided that finances be damned and paid my 
way to San Francisco. I only state that to assure you that my views are 
decidedly independent and untainted by syncophantism.” Evie Wilson— 
“I’ve recently returned to YA services at the Finkelstein Memorial Li- 
brary in Spring Valley, New York, after previously being in school, chil- 
dren’s, and adult services. This was my fourth ALA convention and in- 
finitely the best, mainly due to the excitement generated by YASD.” 
“Book You” was scheduled to be a day and a half in intensive group 
discussion as well as opinion and experience exchange through panels 





Mr. McCue is YA services librarian, New City Free Library, New City, 
New York. Ms. Wilson is young adult librarian, Finkelstein Memorial 
Library, Spring Valley, New York. 
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followed by question-and-answer periods. The more than 150 partici- 
pants, who were assigned to five-year segments of “Best Books for Young 
Adults,” had the task of reevaluating these titles according to what is 
happening on the YA reading scene now. If there were titles which were 
omitted from the original lists for whatever reasons, these could be 
added. 

The conference opened with brief welcoming remarks by Carol 
Starr, YASD president, and Regina Minudri, the NEAT chairperson of 
the preconference, who deserves nothing but praise for the level of or- 
ganization, for inviting such exciting speakers, and also for the salmon 
at Friday’s dinner. 

Next, a panel of four discussed “‘What’s happening in 1975.” Author 
John Neufeld said books should not only entertain but also prepare 
youth for what they will face in life—yet without protectionism. Patty 
Campbell of the Los Angeles Public Library was able to rattle off current 
trends in YA reading such as ESP, SF, Bruce Lee, vegetarian cooking, 
rock, death, religions, and insanity. Doris Bass of Random surprised no 
one when predicting higher costs in publishing and fewer titles in hard- 
cover. She did ask for increased communication and expression to pub- 
lishers, and she warned us that attempts at censorship will make waves 
which will reach us all. The time is past, she said, when we can put a 
questionable book on the shelves without knowing its content. Author 
Richard Peck, who stressed YA’s interest in intimacy and melodrama, 
gave a startling analogy between character structure in the TV program 
“M.A.S.H.” and the Great American Family. He also spoke with great 
insight into the current problem of social classes among teens. One can 
risk a vendetta today in school if one dares to follow a different drum- 
mer. He looked to the teen novel to provide emphasis on the value of 
being an individual in spite of the threat of social ostracism. 

On Saturday, still another distinguished panel took “A Closer Look’”’ 
at the Best Books, 1960-1974. Julia Losinski of Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, traced the unrest of the early sixties as reflected in the selec- 
tion of twenty titles on current events, twenty in biography, twenty by 
foreign correspondents, and twenty-one titles of suspense and espionage. 
With the war in Vietnam and racial unrest at home, Linda Lapides of 
Enoch Pratt observed what everyone else felt about the world scene in 
1965-69—could things get any worse? She urged librarians to stand on 
the side of courage—just reading about them does not make YAs mothers 
or junkies or murderers! Pat Pond of the University of Oregon put a 
new perspective on regional and cultural titles by pointing out that kids 
in other areas may not be able to visualize living in a subway (Slake’s 
Limbo) or understand the religious pressures of Hasidic Judaism (The 
Chosen). Once again she questioned protectionism, at the same time won- 
dering how much truth a teenager is able to bear. Lillian Gerhardt, edi- 
tor of School Library Journal, asked still more questions in dealing with 
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Regina Minudri announces “The 
List” to a cheering audience. 
YASD President Carol Starr and Precon- 
ference Chairperson Regina Minudri take 
a break to discuss the conference. 


Group #11 (1965-69) is shown in process 
of reevaluation discussion. They are (left 
to right) Caroline Baldwin of Los Angeles 
Public Library; Katherine~ Anderson of 
Soulsbyville School in California; Margaret 
Lane of Speedway High School; and Elea- 
nor Pourron, coordinator of YA services, 
Arlington County, Virginia, and group 


leader. ES 


titles that didn’t make it, 1960-1974. Where’s the girl into woman book? 
Why weren't more picture, cartoon, and photography books considered? 
Was YASD afraid to take a stand by nominating so-called “risky’’ books? 

On Saturday evening, Miriam Braverman of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service recalled the “YA past—not too distant, not too 
dim.” There were days of bicycles ridden through the library, snowballs, 
librarians who were friends rather than police, and YA service advocates 
like Joseph Wheeler of Enoch Pratt. The final program came after the 
announcement of “The List.’ Representatives from four paperback and 
one hardcover publisher (Roger Cooper of Bantam, Marilyn Abel of 
NAL, Ronald Buehl of Dell, and Nancy Coffey of Avon, as well as Mimi 
Kayden of Dutton) sat as a panel to answer questions on “You and 
Paperbacks.” It was enlightening to learn the monetary costs and neces- 
sary quantity for profit placed on paperback titles. It was also somewhat 
therapeutic for librarians to air grievances about tardy distributors and 
about the problem of finding out when new paperback titles are being 
released. 

At all times, we had the pleasant opportunity to meet and share 
thoughts with YA people from across the country. Throughout the two- 
day conference, we made new acquaintances who provided ideas and 
news (often unwittingly and always without prodding) about service 
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for YAs. Everyone, we're sure, can multiply the food for thought into suc- 
cessful programs and services. 

Without question, the nitty-gritty of this preconference was in the dis- 
cussion groups. There were fifteen groups, five for each five-year span, 
made up of your working colleagues. The list of books arrived by mail 
in mid-April, and we started to read frantically from ground zero. Many 
participants then worked for as long as three months, reading unfamiliar 
titles, searching lists for titles which should have been among the 
original Best Books, and most important of all, questioning YAs for 
their own evaluations. The discussion sessions were lively and long run- 
ning, often two to three hours over the allotted time. Each title was rated 
on a scale of 1 (highest score) to 6 (omission). The tension at the tabu- 
lation of the scores was carried through dinner into the excitement and 
finally the cheers as Regina Minudri read each title. 

What did “Book You” accomplish? Many things visible, many more 
subtle. Just the having of this preconference was a hard-fought victory 
for YASD. Its quality is assuredly an indication of what the membership 
of this division can produce. There was an absolutely invaluable ex- 
change of opinions on an informal, free-talking basis among publishers, 
librarians, and authors which will establish groundwork for better com- 
munication with all who serve young adults. “Book You” set somewhat 
of a precedent in the participation of those (though bodily absent) for 
whom the final list was intended. In many cases, surveys were taken in 
classrooms and libraries, so that YAs could speak through the partici- 
pants. Before the conference one might have expected people to be 
fighting tooth and nail over titles, but that was hardly the case. It was 
amazing as many a favorite or name title in one person’s view got the ax 
with nary a whimper or snarl. Again and again in the discussion groups, 
the heated conversation would be “OK, that’s what you think, but are 
YAs really reading it?” This was the spirit of not BOOK ME, but BOOK 
YOU, resulting in what will predictably be one of the most popular YA 
lists in existence. From 1960-64 there were sixteen titles; the nine new 
ones included such greats as Catch-22 and Black Like Me. There were 
twelve new of twenty-one in 1965-69. How could The Outsiders, Dune, 
and My Sweet Charlie have been missed at first? From 1970-74, Our 
Bodies Ourselves was one of three new out of thirty-four. It can be 
safely said that this list will redirect your reading if you wish to be in 
tune with the titles YAs read today. Of course, time and the reader will 
measure the lasting significance of the list, but “survival,” not only of 
lists and books but also of the youth we serve, must be reflected in our 
understanding that kids are capable of self-development and inner 
awareness. 

As Lisa Naef so aptly put it in a strong, clear voice from the back of 
the conference room, “Who says kids can’t choose quality!!!” 
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Stull Alive in ’75 


1960-64 


Lee, Harper. To Kill a Mockingbird. Lippincott, 1960 
*Green, Hannah. J Never Promised You a Rose Garden. Holt, 1964 
Borland, Hal. When the Legends Die. Lippincott, 1963 
*Kesey, Ken. One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. Viking, 1962 
Adamson, Joy. Born Free. Pantheon, 1960 
Burnford, Sheila. The Incredible Journey. Little, 1961 
*Heinlein, Robert. Stranger in a Strange Land. Berkley, 1961 
*Heller, Joseph. Catch-22. Simon & Schuster, 1962 
*Knowles, John. Separate Peace. Macmillan, 1960 
*Braithwaite, E. R. To Sir With Love. Prentice-Hall, 1960 
Carson, Rachel. Silent Spring. Houghton, 1962 
* Jackson, Shirley. We Have Always Lived in the Castle. Viking, 1962 
Westheimer, David. Von Ryan’s Express. Doubleday, 1964 
Fast, Howard. April Morning. Crown, 1961 
*Griffin, John. Black Like Me. Houghton, 1961 
*Solzhenitsyn, Alexander. One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. Dutton, 1963 


1965-69 


*Keyes, Daniel. Flowers for Algernon. Harcourt, 1966 
*Hinton, S. E. Outsiders. Viking, 1968 
*Head, Ann. Mr. and Mrs. Bo Jo Jones. Putnam, 1967 
*Herbert, Frank. Dune. Chilton, 1965 
*Zindel, Paul. Pigman. Dell, 1968 
Kellogg, Marjorie. Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie Moon. Farrar, 1968 
*Brown, Claude. Manchild in the Promised Land. Macmillan, 1965 
*Malcolm X. Autobiography of Malcolm X. Ballantine, 1965 
Thompson, Jean. House of Tomorrow. Harper, 1967 
Asimov, Isaac. Fantastic Voyage. Houghton, 1966 
*Clarke, Arthur. 2001: A Space Odyssey. Norton, 1968 
Crichton, Michael. The Andromeda Strain. Knopf, 1969 
Gaines, William, ed. The Ridiculously Expensive Mad. World, 1969 
*Brautigan, Richard. Trout Fishing in America. Dell, 1969 
*Vonnegut, Kurt. Slaughterhouse-Five. Delacorte, 1969 
Schultz, Charles. The Peanuts Treasury. Holt, 1968 


* Denotes books that were not on the original “Best Books for Young Adults” lists. 
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*Neufeld, John. Lisa, Bright and Dark. S. G. Phillips, 1969 

Potok, Chaim. The Chosen. Simon & Schuster, 1967 

*Dunning, Stephen. Reflections on a Gift of Watermelon Pickle. Latham, 1967 
Cleaver, Eldridge. Soul on Ice. Dell, 1968 

Moody, Anne. Coming of Age in Mississippi. Dial, 1969 

*Westheimer, David. My Sweet Charlie. Doubleday, 1965 


1970-74 


Anonymous. Go Ask Alice. Prentice-Hall, 1971 

Cormier, Robert. The Chocolate War. Pantheon, 1974 

Craven, Margaret. I Heard the Owl Call My Name. Doubleday, 1973 
Harris, Marilyn. Hatter Fox. Random, 1973 

Hinton, S. E. That Was Then, This Is Now. Viking, 1971 

Samuels, Gertrude. Run Shelley Run. Crowell, 1974 

Angelou, Maya. I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings. Random, 1970 
Graham, Robin. Dove. Harper, 1972 

Elfman, Blossom. The Girls of Huntingdon House. Houghton, 1972 
*Herriot, James. All Creatures Great and Small. St. Martin, 1972 
Read, Piers Paul. Alive. Lippincott, 1974 

Meriwether, Louise. Daddy Was a Number Runner. Prentice-Hall, 1970 
Childress, Alice. A Hero Ain’t Nothin’ But a Sandwich. Coward, 1973 
White, Robb. Deathwatch. Doubleday, 1972 

Plath, Sylvia. The Bell Jar. Harper, 1971 

Castaneda, Carlos. Journey to Ixtlan. Simon & Schuster, 1973 
Swarthout, Glendon. Bless the Beasts and Children. Doubleday, 1970 
Angelou, Maya. Gather Together in My Name. Random, 1974. 
Baldwin, James. If Beale Street Could Talk. Dial, 1974 

Friedman, Myra. Buried Alive. Morrow, 1972 
*Boston Women’s Health Collective. Our Bodies Ourselves. Simon & Schuster, 

1972 

Scoppetone, Sandra. Trying Hard to Hear You. Harper, 1974 
Sleator, William. House of Stairs. Dutton, 1974 

Herzog, Arthur. The Swarm. Simon & Schuster, 1974 

Frazier, Walt, and Beckow, Ira. Rockin’ Steady. Prentice-Hall, 1974 
Gaines, Ernest. The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman. Dial, 1971 
Maas, Peter. Serpico. Viking, 1973 
*Wigginton, Eliot, ed. Foxfire 1. Doubleday, 1972 

Robertson, Dougal. Survive the Savage Sea. Praeger, 1973 

Krents, Harold. To Race the Wind. Putnam, 1972 

Hall, Lynn. Sticks and Stones. Follett, 1972 

Adams, Richard. Watership Down. Macmillan, 1974 

Guy, Rosa. The Friends. Holt, 1973 

Peck, Robert Newton. A Day No Pigs Would Die. Knopf, 1973 


* Denotes books that were not on the original “Best Books for Young Adults” lists. 
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“What Is Past Is Prologue” —CSD 


Spencer G. Shaw 


ee FROM THE INITIAL ACTiviTIES of the harbingers of 
America’s Bicentennial are already being heard across this country. 
In the wake of this rising crescendo the leadership of the library profes- 
sion is giving form and substance to those plans which will help to 
blueprint the centennial observance of the American Library Association 
in 1976. Significantly, this auspicious year marks yet another important 
event. It is the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the orga- 
nization of the Children’s Services Division with Anne Carroll Moore as 
its first chairman. Through each of these separate happenings there is a 
common linkage—“what is past is prologue.” 

Beneath the obvious “trappings” which signify such occurrences, one 
must probe to extricate those tangible and intangible factors that have 
led to the attainment of desired goals. Reflecting upon the past as it re- 
lates to library service to children, it is recognized that this important 
phase of work evolved out of a need. Children were denied full access to 
library materials and services. Children were restricted in terms of use 
and opportunities for social, cultural, and intellectual enrichment. From 
this lack and other contributing concerns a pioneer group of dedicated 
librarians worked to open “closed doors” and to make available to all the 
rich resources of the library. These early advocates of children’s rights 
laid a strong foundation from which present patterns of service have 
developed. 

Standing on the threshold of our seventy-fifth year as a division of the 
association, it is proper to pause, to view the present, and to project into 
the future. Considering the present, each one of us who has a concern 
for service to children must ask evaluative questions. Have we attained 
our desired goals? If not, where are we now in the process of our work 
with children? Is our service an integral, vital part of total library service 
to the total community? Is there an equitable commitment to service to 
children by administrators, trustees, state, regional, and national agencies 
and associations? Are our function statements compatible with our state- 
ments of philosophy and scope? In terms of accountability how effective 
are we (a) in attaining professional, specialized staff, (b) making avail- 
able and accessible materials which are varied in format and content, 
(c) offering traditional and newly created services and programs, (d) 
reaching library users and publics not served. 

The future offers limitless opportunities for all to strengthen and to 
extend the concept of library service to children. Thoughtful, cooperative 
deliberations among all interested sectors are essential to determine 
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policies and strategies. Ultimately, children’s services will require a 
greater degree of acceptance, not elimination, diversification, not strati- 
fication, a higher, not a lower priority. Despite temporary strictures which 
are caused by financial complexities, libraries must remain in the van- 
guard of institutions that are committed to the intellectual, social, and 
cultural growth of individuals of all ages. 

Nationally and internationally, the leadership role of the Children’s 
Services Division will increase. The division will continue to be a vital 
link in promulgating service to children in the total library complex. 
Now, as we come into our seventy-fifth year, I welcome each one of you 
and look forward to the manifold tasks facing us. Your active support 
as a division member, committee participant, officer, or Board member 
is solicited and welcomed. In all of our endeavors, let us never lose sight 
of our audience—the child, our guide to the future. 


Helen Kreigh Spencer G. Shaw 


President’s Pleasure—Y ASD 
Helen Kreigh 


F IT’s TRUE that the unexamined life is not worth living, the YOUNG 

ADULT SERVICES DIVISION of the American Library Association 
richly deserved to survive the recent drastic ALA dues restructuring with 
sufficient resources to permit employment beginning September 30, 1975, 
of a 34-time executive secretary who will not divide responsibilities with 
any other unit. 

Since 1968 the self-searching, and breast-beating, and inward looking 
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had gone on—to be climaxed in early 1975 with immediate past-president 
Carol Starr’s legacy—a complete overhaul and updating of the YASD 
Organizational Manual and the compiling of a YASD Handbook for 
Committees. 

At the high point of the “Book You” preconference in San Francisco, 
registrants cheered announcement of titles that “made” a “Still Alive in 
75” list culled from fifteen years’ accumulation of YASD “Best Books for 
Young Adults” lists. Included were enduring young adult favorites passed 
over the first time around. This product will be marketed soon by the 
ALA along with five revised lists for the college bound. Already pub- 
lished and available for ordering are the veteran annual list of YASD 
Best Books for Young Adults; a newcomer, the first annual YASD Selected 
Films for Young Adults list, which was sampled by an SRO crowd in San 
Francisco; and, produced by an able YASD committee during 1974, an 
excellent and much-needed manual: Look, Listen, Explain, Developing 
Community Library Services for Young Adults. 

The ambience of the preconference in San Francisco seemed to spill 
over into other deliberations as the YASD Board of Directors constituted 
five new committees; proposed that an applicable career brochure be put 
together this program year; directed the president to explore exchange 
of Board members with the American Association of School Librarians; 
noted that a considerable circulating collection of YASD Living Library 
Patterns attests to the vitality of young adult services across the country; 
and heard a report on the survey and recording of significant scholarly 
research in the young adult area. 

As the ALA approaches its centennial and the nation its two hundredth 
year, then, the YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION will join the 
festivities to celebrate survival, consolidate gains, honor young adults, and 
focus on one clear-cut, short-term goal: to achieve membership increase 
by March 1976 sufficient to support a full-time executive secretary in 
1976-77. 

A plan for YASD participation in the ALA Centennial Conference in 
Chicago next summer has been approved; any interested person is wel- 
come to a copy in exchange for suggestions for exciting and productive 
implementation; request from Helen Kreigh, DPI/DLS, Box 1437, Madi- 
son, WI 53701; (608) 266-3856. 
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CSD 


President: Spencer Shaw, Associate Professor, School of Li- 
brarianship, Suzzallo Library, FM-30, University of 
Washington, Seattle, WA 98195 


Vice-President, Peggy Sullivan, Dean of Students, Graduate Library 
President-Elect: School, University of Chicago, 1100 E. 57th St., 
Chicago, IL 60637 


Second Marian R. Capozzi, Supervisor, Library Services, 
Vice-President: Board of Education of Baltimore County, 6901 
Charles St., Towson, MD 21204 


Past-President: Barbara T. Rollock, Coordinator, Children’s Ser- 
vices, The New York Public Library, 8 E. 40th St., 
New York, NY 10016 


Executive Secretary: Mary Jane Anderson, ALA Headquarters 


DIRECTORS 
1976 


Ilse L. Hontz, District Services, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Bonnie Beth Mitchell, Vice-President, Aladdin Book Co. Send mail to: 
101 Brookside Dr., Apt. B, Dover, OH 44622 


Aurelia Moody, Division of Libraries, Chicago Board of Education Send 
mail to: 5433 S. Dorchester, Chicago, IL 60615 


1977 
Priscilla Moxom, Coordinator, Children’s Services, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary Send mail to: 2924 Angus St., Los Angeles, CA 90039 


Rosemary Weber, Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel University Send mail to: Crestwood Apts. C-2, 421 E. Lancaster 
Ave., St. Davids, PA 19087 


1978 


Mimi Kayden, Director, Library & Education Dept., E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 201 Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10003 


Phillis M. Wilson, Director, Rochester Public Library, Broadway at First 
St., S.E., Rochester, MN 55401 
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President: Helen Kreigh, Consultant, Children’s and Young 
Adult Services, Wisconsin Division for Library Ser- 
vices, Box 1437, Madison, WI 53701 


Vice-President, Mary K. Chelton, YA Consultant, Westchester Li- 
President-Elect: brary System, 285 Central Ave., White Plains, NY 
10606 


Past-President: Carol Starr, YA Coordinator, Alameda County Pub- 
lic Library System, 224 W. Winton Ave., Hayward, 
CA 94544 


Executive Secretary: Evelyn Shaevel, ALA Headquarters 
DIRECTORS 
1976 


A. Michael Deller, Head of Programs, Bloomfield Township Public Li- 
brary, 1099 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, MI 48013 


Regina Minudri, Director, Professional Services, Alameda County Library 
System, 224 W. Winton Ave., Hayward, CA 94544 


1977 


Louvan Gearin, Librarian, Steger Junior High School Send mail to: 
11999 Villa Dorado, Apt. C, St. Louis, MO 63141 


Jeanne Lawler, Head Librarian, Washington Square Branch, Kalamazoo 
Library System, 1244 Portage, Kalamazoo, MI 49001 


1978 


Bruce E. Daniels, Katherine Drexel Branch, Free Library of Philadelphia 
Send mail to: 8201 Henry Ave., Apt. K-10E, Philadelphia, PA 19128 


JoAnn Kingston, Head, Freeman Branch, Flint Public Library, 1026 E. 
Kearsley, Flint, MI 48503 
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Anew 


Story of Suspense 


by 


MOLLIE HUNTER 


1974 Carneg 


ie Medalist* 


1975 May Hill Arbuthnot Lecturer 


A STRANGER CAME ASHORE 


Only 12-year-old Robbie knows that the mysterious Finn Learson is 
the evil Great Selkie, the seal-man of Shetland Islands legend. Once 
again Mollie Hunter blends age-old superstition, folklore, and ad- 
venture to create ‘‘a captivating, suspenseful thriller.” 


Ages 10 up. $5.95 $5.79t 


*THE STRONGHOLD 
1974 Carnegie Medal, 
Children’s Book of Out- 
standing Merit, British 
Library Assoc. A 1974 ALA 
Notable Children’s Book. 
Ages 12 up. $5.95 $5.79t 


THE HAUNTED 
MOUNTAIN 
A Story of 


Suspense 
Pictures by Laszlo Kubinyi 


A 1972 ALA Notable Chil- 
dren’s Book. Ages 10 up. 
$4.79t Paper ed. 95¢ 


A SOUND 

OF CHARIOTS 

Child Study Assoc. 

Award 1972 

Ages 12 up. $4.95 $4.79t 


THE WALKING STONES 
A Story of Suspense 
Pictures by 

Trina Schart Hyman 
Ages 10 up. 

Paper ed. $1.25 


—(Starred) School Library Journal 
Other books by Mollie Hunter 


THE THIRTEENTH 
MEMBER 


A Story of Suspense 
Ages 12 up. $4.79t 
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My Brother 
Fine With Me 
is fun for 

all young 
readers... 


But for Johnetta — the 8-year-old heroine 
of this story — having a kid brother is no 
laughing matter. 

Johnetta thinks her brother’s “a 
drag.” Always tagging along with her, . 
needing to be watched. So, when 5-year- *~ 
old Baggy decides to leave home, Johnetta 
helps him pack. 

But — ina story filled with delightful 
twists — Johnetta learns that hard as it may 
be to live with a kid brother, it might be harder 
to live without one! 

Written by award-winning poet Lucille 
Clifton, the highly acclaimed author of 
many books for children, here is a warm, 
touching and funny mee 
tale of sibling rivalry. 


LUCILLE CLIFTON is 

also the author of 

All Us Come Cross the 
Water, Some of the 

Days of Everett Ander- § 
son, Everett Anderson’s ® 
Christmas Coming, 
Everett Anderson’s 

Year, and The Times 

They Used To Be. 


MY BROTHER 


(O, 
FINE WITH ME. 9 


strated by Moneta Barnett 
For ages 5-8 


$5.50 ; _— 
A Holt Reinforced Edition Holt, Rinehart & Winston 


Mustration by Moneta Barnett 











YA Programming Roundup 


Mary K. Chelton 


OGRAMMING AS AN INTRINSIC PART Of young adult services has been 

taken for granted for some years, with professional literature rein- 
forcement. Library Trends, October 1968, in an issue devoted entirely 
to young adult services, states on p.202, “Serving those who use the li- 
brary and attempting to attract those who do not is our prime responsi- 
bility as librarians. Library work is ‘essentially working with the individ- 
ual’; however, programs ‘help us dramatize’ the services we offer and can 
make the library an inviting, interesting place for young adults.” 

The draft of the PLA Standards Committee’s Task Force on Young 
Adult Services working paper devotes an entire section to programming 
for adolescents, saying that young adults should be involved in the total 
programming efforts of the library, should find programming provided 
on topics of interest—especially when this interest is not met elsewhere, 
and that the library should provide a showcase for young adult talents. 

It is surprising, then, still to find library school students and some li- 
brarians who do not know what a library program for teenagers is all 
about, so I’ve worked up a definition for the sake of discussion in this 
roundup article. A program is a library-sponsored or cosponsored event, 
inside or outside the library itself, usually well planned but sometimes 
spontaneous, which appeals for a variety of reasons to a group rather 
than an individual. A program is informational and/or recreational in 
nature and can be combined with or totally divorced from traditional 
print materials promotion and other traditional library activities. Usual- 
ly there is no budget for programming in individual libraries, just an in- 
vestment of staff time and the time and energies of the teenage/adult 
planners and participants, unless a library has exceptional per capita 
support, charges for the programs (generally not well liked by YA li- 
brarians), or cosponsors with a funding agency such as a local arts 
council. 





Ms. Chelton is consultant, Young Adult Services, Westchester Library 
System, White Plains, New York. 
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books, fans, 


and atonal 


connecticut state Ebrary presenfation 
adults and chiidren oadimission free 


Sources listed at the end of this article will help you justify, plan, and 
organize YA programs if you're at a loss to begin or if you've run out of 
ideas. Some library systems keep a resource file of ideas and resource 
people in their headquarters so that all member branches/libraries can 
draw upon them for local repeats or adaptations. If your library does 
not have such a file or access to one, consider starting one yourself with 
some of the successful creative programs outlined here. 


Northeast 


The Mattapan Branch of the Boston Public Library has published a 
pamphlet called Black People Most Admired by Young Adults in which 
feelings about everyone from Benjamin Banneker to one young wom- 
an’s father are written by local teens with illustrations and a reading 
list for further information and inspiration. (Garland McLaughlin, 
YA Librarian, Mattapan Branch, Boston, Massachusetts) 


The Connecticut State Library, after successfully establishing Curious 
Alice, a drug information bookmobile which has received the John Cot- 
ton Dana Award for public relations, is now boosting Project Aware in 
cooperation with the Connecticut Child Welfare Association, the State De- 
partment of Children and Youth Services. Funded by the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, Project Aware is a public forum on 
youth and their problems underway in five pilot Connecticut communi- 
ties, focused in the local libraries selected because of staff interest, 
geographic accessibility, local youth populations, and local evidence 
of citizen concern for youth. The Child Welfare Association states that 
libraries in general already exist as a community information resource, 
are perceived as apolitical and positive places, are considered neutral 
without .a preexisting vested interest in delivering services to young peo- 
ple, are locally financed, and are open to the public more hours than 
nearly any other public facility. Project Aware aims to create a living 
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media center in each town to transmit awareness of the problems of 
youth, a core of citizen leadership to mobilize resources to aid youth, 
plus a working plan to increase community resources for youth with the 
ultimate goal of making this a model to be taken to other Connecticut 
communities where it may be successfully implemented. (Faith Hektoen, 
Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut) 


The Ferguson Library in Stamford, Connecticut, presented Wo/Hu- 
man: Her Story—Her Options for young women with the film Anything 
You Want to Be and a panel of community women. (Nancy Gruber, YA 
Librarian, The Ferguson Library, Stamford, Connecticut) 


One of the nicest teen review magazines is Verdict, an annual done by 
young adults in Queens Borough, New York, and published by the li- 
brary. (Vivian Brown, YA Coordinator, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, New York) 


Perhaps the most exciting New York happening in 1974 was the open- 
ing of Levels, an actual teen center, created, housed, staffed, and funded 
by the Great Neck (Long Island) Public Library. With three full-time 
youth workers and four part-time arts specialists, Levels has literally 
turned away 150 teens at a time for lack of space, and every conceivable 
program is run, nearly all teen-initiated—from an anti-bike theft pro- 
gram and the usual rock and folk music and film showings to square 
dancing, coffee houses, local filmmakers, drama workshops, a workshop 
on practical community political action for students, yoga, bicycle repair, 
body-mind awareness, guitar workshop, comic book art, philosophy, 
astrology, and more to come. Great Neck also runs a library bus around 
the peninsula to bring kids there, and Levels is an architectural as well 
as a programming wonder. (Joe Covino, Director, Great Neck Public Li- 
brary, Great Neck, New York) 


One of the most underpublicized, established YA programmers in the 
library world has to be the New York Public Library, with almost any- 
thing you can name going on in one or more branches for teens. Draw- 
ing on a great film collection, the film programs are constant and literal- 
ly too numerous to mention. Other recent programs include free sum- 
mer music instruction (with a bilingual flier); three one-act comedies 
presented by the Playhouse; Mars Flight, a teen-created AV presentation 
on man’s first trip to another planet; holography; a magic show; zoo day 
(complete with a fifteen-foot python); a tai chi chuan demonstration; yoga; 
camping and outdoor survival; introduction to the camera; T-shirt silk- 
screen printing workshops; a kite-making workshop; a program on bi- 
cycle care, repair, and safety; a theater workshop with Andora Hodgin 
Total Theater, Inc., leading to the formation of the New York Youth 
Theater Alliance with performances in all the branches; video work- 
shops; an ongoing radio program, “Teen Age Book Talk”; poetry work- 
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shops; crafts programs on macrame, mobiles, etc.; a program on horse 
care; and a 747 pilot training demonstration. The resources of the metro- 
politan area are well matched by the ingenuity of NYPL’s YA librarians. 
(Lillian Morrison, YA Coordinator, New York Public Library, Mid- 
Manhattan Branch, New York, New York) 


The Plainview-Old Bethpage Public Library uses from forty to fifty 
teenagers to help as volunteers in summer programming for younger 
children, with an end-of-the-summer party and gift from the trustees. 
(Selma Ness and Janet Hoffman, Children’s Librarians, Plainview-Old 
Bethpage Public Library, Plainview, New York) 


A successful babysitting workshop for teens in a member library led 
to the creation of a packet by the County 4-H Extension Office for li- 
brarians wanting to do similar programs elsewhere. (John Mack, YA 
Consultant, Monroe County Library System, Rochester, New York) 


Middle Atlantic 


Doris Miles Disney was one of five authors/publishers in a series of 
speaking appearances to teens at the Oxon Hill Branch Library. The 
D.C. Rape Crisis Center staff presented a program for teen women on 
self-defense at the New Carrollton Branch Library. PGCML also has a 


detailed program workshop/checklist form for program planning. 
(Julia Losinski, YA Coordinator, Prince George’s County Memorial Li- 
brary System, Hyattsville, Maryland) 


The Carnegie Library sponsored a Careers Without College Day last 
November to spotlight local training and apprenticeship programs, com- 
plete with individual consultations available. (Lenore W. Bayus, Public 


Relations Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania) 


“On Your Own” is a thirty-minute multimedia assembly program cre- 
ated by YA librarians at the Free Library of Philadelphia which fea- 
tures short films, slides, a tape of music and narration, and three “live” 
librarians on stage who present five short one-minute bookspots. Ashes 
of Doom, an anti-smoking commercial starring Dracula, has proved to 
be a good attention-getter and starter. The introductory part of the 
slide/tape show deals with being ‘on your own” after school. The main 
sections are on movies, sports, problems, arts and crafts, the occult, and 
love and sex, with appropriate books and book-cover slides (chosen specif- 
ically for each school) highlighted after each section. They usually end 
with Vicious Cycles, a satiric movie on a cycle gang minus motorcycles. 
The program has been given to 1,000 students in auditoriums as well as 
to individual classes ii school libraries, with the same tape and ninety 
basic slides used each time, except for the book slides constantly being 
adapted. A program flier listing the featured books is given out, with 
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Participants in “Ca- 
reers Without Col- 
lege Day,” spon- 
sored by Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh. 


both school and nearby branch librarians reporting good response. The 
package was planned by a YA librarians committee which worked about 
four months with the objectives of simplifying book-talk preparation 
by the YA librarians and turning on the kids more than traditional book- 
talking did. Slides were taken by a Yashica TL-Super 35mm ‘camera on 
a tripod with Hoya close-up rings and Kodak Ektachrome EH 135-20 
film. The script was recorded reel-to-reel in a professional sound studio 
by a friend, but a cassette is planned. In most cases, the school AV 
equipment is used, with the program booked two months ahead. (Mary 
Flournoy, YA Specialist, Community Services, Office of Work with 
Adults and Young Adults, Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania) 


South 
A junior high book discussion group proved successful as a summer 


YA program; That Was Then, This Is Now was the favorite. (Leslie 
Flaherty, Youth Center, Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Florida) 


Midwest 


The Greenville Public Library's Youth Advisory Council put on the 
library's first annual pet show, which turned out to be a highly success- 
ful Sunday afternoon family gathering spot. (Susan M. Allen, Director, 
Greenville Public Library, Greenville, Ohio) 


Human Perspectives, a monthly film series for teens starting with The 
Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman, and a series of term paper work- 
shops were recent programs at the Cleveland Public Library. (Constance 
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E. Koehn, Coordinator of Work with Young Adults, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio) 


Isabelle Holland, author of Man Without a Face, spoke to Kalamazoo 
teens recently. (Mary Mace Spradling, YA Department, Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 


Northwest 


Videotape techniques have been used “with spectacular success’ in a 
Tacoma juvenile detention facility of 200 kids. In order “to bring their 
self-concepts . . . into congruence with those aspects of themselves that 
they project to the rest of the world,” videotape has been used in creat- 
ing entertainment (skits, mock TV commercials, a detective play written 
by the kids), catching them in their school exercises (fashion shows, 
singing, making speeches), and in behavior analysis programs conducted 
by clinical staff (encounter groups, mock job interviews, counselling ses- 
sions). (Anne Hall, Librarian, Cascadia Juvenile Reception-Diagnostic 
Center, Tacoma, Washington) 


West 


A unique outreach program for 200 minority students, called the 
High School Cluster Program, was conducted last summer for eight 
weeks by the University of Southern California School of Medicine's 
Office of Minority Affairs. Half the student participants worked in the 
LA County/USC Medical Center, gaining experience in a hospital en- 
vironment, while the other half attended a variety of courses designed 
to advance their study skills, with Vincent Reyes, a college student and 
program counselor, as course leader, and with the guidance and services 
of the media specialist in the Norris Medical Library. Since the library's 
media collection is geared to professionals and medical students, the 
program relied heavily on films from the Los Angeles Public Library's 
collection to promote discussions on the following health topics—drugs, 
pollution, information and referral centers, abortion, and childbirth. 
The library’s involvement in terms of staff time was forty-four hours, 
and there are plans to continue the film program next year. (Elaine P. 
Adams, Media Specialist, Norris Medical Library, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California) 


The Alameda County Library System has done several unique pro- 
grams recently. “Valley Funk and Flash” was a jeans decoration contest 
for teens and adults conceived by Joy Macari and Richard Russo at the 
Dublin and Pleasanton Library Branches, respectively, with prizes do- 
nated by local merchants and the first price, two pairs of rock concert 
tickets (one per branch), provided by the Library League. With local 
publicity in the high schools, regular newspapers, and on an FM rock 
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Prize winners are 
shown from the “Val- 
ley Funk and Flash” 
contest sponsored in 
the Alameda County 
Library System, Pleas- 
anton and Dublin li- 
braries. 


station, seventy-five entries were received, over half from teens, ranging 
from patched-over jeans and embroidered workshirts to recycled pajamas 
and a jeans quilt. Everybody had such fun that the contest is becoming 
an annual event. (Joy Macari and Richard Russo, Dublin and Pleasan- 
ton Branch Libraries, respectively, Alameda County Library System, Hay- 
ward, California) 


The Newark Branch Library of the Alameda system presented the 
film No Lies, with a karate demonstration and discussion by Bay Area 
Women Against Rape. 


Perhaps the most unusual program nationwide is the watercouch in 
the YA section of the Fremont Main Library in Alameda County. It all 
began when the YA librarian heard a familiar DJ do a waterbed com- 
mercial on the radio and realized she might be able to get one free or at 
a discount for the library from a local company for publicity purposes. 
Well, after many phone conversations, she did, and it arrived in all its 
avocado green, crushed velvet glory, was soon covered with a print spread 
paid for by the Friends, and was an instant success! Pinhole vandalism 
became a problem after a while, but an ingenious sign reading “If you 
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poke a hole in the watercouch, water will NOT gush out, bells and 
sirens will NOT ring, but it WILL take 2 or 3 days to fix it, and if the 
vandalism continues, the watercouch will have to be taken out. Is This 
What You Want?” stopped it. An established furnishing at Fremont for 
ten months now, the watercouch is a great PR gimmick, with people still 
coming to see it. The librarian suggests libraries considering a water- 
couch should realize a filled one weighs 800 pounds and that it should be 
placed where it can be supervised. She’s very firm with active jumpers, 
and the whole staff now wants another one for the children’s room and 
maybe even the staff lounge. (Joni Bodart, YA Librarian, Alameda 
County Library System, Hayward, California) 


Overseas 


Young People’s Service of the Singapore Central Library sponsored a 
creative writing competition for teens based on impressions of the film 
Two Men and a Wardrobe in which eighty-five teens from fifteen 
schools took part. (Mavis Richards, Young People’s Specialist, National 
Library of Singapore, Singapore) 


And Sources for More Ideas 


Gambit: Selected Strategies for Young Adult Programs 

$1.00 from Jeanne Curtis, Maryland Library Association, 115 W. 
Franklin St., Baltimore, MD 21201. Pamphlet. 

Idea Sourcebook for Young Adult Programs 

$2.00 from Jane Manthorne, YA Coordinator, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston, MA 02117. Pamphlet. 

Care and Feeding of Young Adults 

$24.00 from Jan Ballard and Christine Kirby, YA Dept., Orlando Pub- 
lic Library, 10 N. Rosalind, Orlando, FL 32801. A multimedia kit. 
Young Adult Alternative Newsletter 

$3.00 a year from Carol Starr, 37167 Mission Blvd., Fremont, CA 
94536. Newsletter, bimonthly. 

Look, Listen, Explain; Developing Community Library Services for 
Young Adults 

Prepared by the Committee on Outreach Programs for Young Adults, 
YASD. $2.00 from the ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 

Living Library Patterns 

A project of the YASD Media Selection and Usage Committee, this 
collection of about seventy-five programs is available for loan for the 
cost of postage. Contact Sue Uebelacker, Chairperson, Prince George’s 
County Memorial Library, Hillcrest Heights Branch, 2342 Iverson St., 
Hillcrest Heights, MD 20031. 
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Library — Program = Storehouse P 


Margaret Mary Kimmel 


ft IS NOT AN IDEA GRAB-BAG. If you want to know how to fly kites in 
Gary or tell stories in Princeton or parade puppets in Scottsdale, find 
yourself a workshop or two and settle into a how-to-do-it session. This 
article is an opportunity to look at library service to children through 
programs. Any look at a “service” in these days of accountability and 
cost-effectiveness is bound to raise questions. The provision of materials 
—including all aspects of organization and selection—and the introduc- 
tion to, guidance in, and utilization of those materials, both for chil- 
dren and parents or other concerned adults, are the goals of library ser- 
vice to children. Questions about how and where and why programs fit 
into a statement of goals for children must be seriously examined. Why 
should stories be told or puppets multiplied? Why do librarians plant 
flowers, fly kites, or show films? 

Librarians who fail to develop programming objectives or to consider 
program evaluation will also find it difficult to answer the question 
“why” asked by a harried administrator who has just been told by the 
Board of Estimates that the budget must be cut. A description of the ac- 
tivity is not sufficient. The needs of the community, the significance for 
staff, the development of the library in connection with other communi- 
ty agencies, the provision of a special service which does not exist, the 
chance for an individual child to explore a new idea or to stimulate a 
new interest—all of these can only begin to touch areas in which a varie- 
ty of programming would add scope to a library’s service to children. 
Time and money are not the only considerations involved in program- 
ming. While saying that an activity has always been done is not sufficient 
rationale for a program, neither is “innovation” an end in itself. The 
way in which the program relates to the goals of the library’s service to 
children must be articulated. Some specific questions must be answered: 





Ms. Kimmell is an assistant professor, Simmons College, School of Li- 
brary Science. 
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Ms. Kimmell is an assistant professor, Simmons College, School of Li- 
brary Science. 
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Why does this program fit into a pattern of community needs? Does the 
program increase accessibility to materials? to information? to ideas? 

If children’s service goes beyond housing materials, if, indeed, it is to 
provide an opportunity for an individual child to go beyond what he 
thinks he wants to what he might want, stimulating, effective programs 
should be developed as a basic part of a library’s service. And the pro- 
gram must be regularly evaluated and revised, because the program it- 
self is a service, not an end. 

The following descriptions of programs are samples of some thought- 
ful, imaginative activities involving children, adults, and other commu- 


nity agencies, designed to introduce, expand, stimulate, and entertain 
those who are served. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To illustrate the idea of combining exhibits, 
people, and multimedia programs around a single theme; to coordi- 
nate community groups who are interested in working with and per- 
forming for children. 

LIBRARY: Noyes Children’s Library, Montgomery County Department 
of Libraries, Maryland. 

ACTIVITIES: The February theme of “Mardi Gras of Performing 
Arts” and the November “Corn Festival” involved films, puppet plays, 
a dance group, and a preschool program “Who Is Harlequin?” The 
exhibit for this series included a variety of materials such as posters, 
marionettes and puppets, circus toys, and inexpensive laminated art 
plaques purchased from the National Gallery of Art. 

The “Corn Festival” included stories and toys, a craft workshop 
demonstrating simple ways to make cornhusk dolls, stories about pop- 
corn, and exhibits which included bunches of Indian corn, straw 


flowers, cornstalks, a scarecrow, and many objects used for processing 
and cooking corn. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To provide a focus of interest for a new 
children’s room; to highlight information about library programs and 
other activities in the community of interest to children and their 
parents. 

LIBRARY: Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

ACTIVITY: The library wanted a “conversation piece” for the new 
Children’s Department and after many months of discussion came up 
with a talking kangaroo. By standing on a small pad covered by car- 
peting, children set off the tape mechanism. The tapes are changed 
regularly and cover special events, new books, community activities, 
and comments on items of interest to the patrons. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To provide an opportunity to cooperate 
with other local agencies; to encourage children in visual awareness; 
to promote the library in the community. 
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“conversation piece.” 


Sheboygan Press 


LIBRARY: Springfield—Greene County Public Library, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 

ACTIVITY: During Children’s Book Week, 1974, children were invited 
to design bookmarks on the theme “Books for All Reasons.” There 
were 375 entries and an artist from the local art museum chose two, 
one designed by a younger child and one by an older child. Five hun- 
dred copies of the winning entries were printed for distribution. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To encourage closer cooperation between 
school librarians, classroom teachers, and the public library; to develop 
a portable, representative display; to introduce the library in the pub- 
lic schools. 

LIBRARY: Arlington Heights Memorial Library, Arlington Heights, I]- 
linois. 

ACTIVITY: A “Library Sample Case” was developed to be presented in 
the local public schools. It was designed not as a library instruction 
program but as an invitation to come and enjoy the materials, services, 
and programs. Included in each presentation was a story or chapter 
from an exciting book, information about current library programs, 
a short puppet show based on a folk tale or fable, and a sound film- 
strip from the audiovisual collection. 

All materials, including books, puppet stage accessories, cassette 
player, and sound filmstrip, were carried to the school in a large wicker 
toy-chest labeled “Sample Case.” Only one child seemed a little dis- 
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appointed—she expected to see puppies in the wicker chest. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To provide programs to small agencies 
where lack of time and staff made regular programming impossible; 
to provide opportunity for staff involvement with children; to develop 
an interest in books with an audience of children who might not 
otherwise have been involved. 

LIBRARY: Sacramento City-County Library System, California. 

ACTIVITY: The Travelling Show of the Sacramento City-County Li- 
brary System was related to the system-wide theme of “Castles and 
Dragons” for the summer of 1974. It included music, a puppet show, 
stories, and tongue-twisters. It could be adapted for younger or older 
children by switching from a picture book to a told story. Talented, 
flexible performers from the community helped to make the program 
work. A young but experienced puppeteer constructed a castle-shaped 
puppet theater as a setting for an adapted medieval tale performed 
with stick and hand puppets. One of the benefits of the program was 
the development of confidence and skill in two summer work program 
employees who helped with aspects of the picture book sessions. 

A special feature of the summer was the opportunity to videotape 
the Travelling Program by the Television Services Division of the 
Center for Instructional Media at California State University at Sac- 
ramento. The program was accepted by them as a student project and 
is now available for loan to school groups and can be shown as part 
of the Telebrary Series, a federally funded program which has locat- 


ed videotape viewers and programs in four of the Sacramento system 
libraries. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To provide an introduction to library ma- 
terials to emotionally disturbed and learning disabled children; to re- 
inforce a positive self-image through successful experiences in a li- 
brary setting. 

LIBRARY: Connecticut Valley Hospital, Riverview School, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 

ACTIVITY: Although there are several special activities, the entire ob- 
ject for the Riverview School Library is programming for the individ- 
ual child. Since many of the children are reluctant readers, careful 
individualized planning is necessary to help overcome a fear of the 
library and the materials it houses. Reading skills are emphasized by 
filmstrips, book/record combinations, and individual story times. A 
library scrapbook is kept on display with photos of the children par- 
ticipating in library activities, and this too helps reinforce a positive 
self-image. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To provide an outlet and an introduction 
to the library profession to junior high students; to coordinate vari- 
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ous summer activities and include the junior high students in the plan- 
ning and operation of activities; to build rapport with a difficult to 
reach age group. 

LIBRARY: Clearwater Public Library, Clearwater, Florida. 

ACTIVITY: An intensive effort was made to reach sixth graders through 
discussions in classrooms and at school assemblies. Interested pre-teens 
were invited to participate in the library's program for younger chil- 
dren. The volunteers accepted responsibilities during the library's 
summer program, operating film projectors, making name tags, and 
helping with craft projects. One of the best results was the sense of 
involvement the young people felt in the library and its operation. 

Other youngsters were involved in a puppet show that was borrowed 
through the Creative Programming Department of the Tampa-Hills- 
borough Public Library. With funding from the Florida State Li- 
brary, Virginia Rivers of the Tampa Library developed shows to send 
to public libraries all over the state. The show consisted of scripts and 
production notes, tape recordings of the script performed with music 
background by Ms. Rivers and her staff, the puppets, props, scenery, 
and backdrops—everything for a full production except a stage. The 
puppeteers relied on the tape recordings for all the sound in the be- 
ginning, but by mid-summer they became more venturesome. At the 
end of the summer the show was their own—they knew the story and 
lines, but used their own variations to bring laughter from the 
audience. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: To offer a literature experience to young 
people; to provide greater library visibility. 

LIBRARY: Pickens County Library, Easley, South Carolina. 

ACTIVITY: A big hit with children has been the Dial-A-Story program. 
Children dial a toll-free number to reach the Story Man who tells 
stories and poems like “Teeny Tiny,” “Chicken Soup with Rice,” 
“Love Is a Special Way of Feeling,” and “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.” The story is changed every week, is a maximum of three min- 
utes, and is usually a short fable, legend, fairy-tale, or a poem. Dial- 
A-Story is also used to publicize the other library services and upcom- 
ing activities (a little commercial at the end of each story). Publicity 
has really bloomed with editorials and half-page spreads in local news- 
papers, and hand-outs for children distributed through the public 
schools. Public relations value galore—libraries become visible! 


The above programs are examples of those developed specifically for 
children. The programs are typical of many thoughtful activities that 
libraries provide to increase an individual child’s awareness of the varie- 
ty of experiences in which he or she can participate. Children’s service, 
however, includes the provision of ideas and materials to adults who are 
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Left, the Story Man, James Swan, of Easley, South Carolina, records some material at 
Six Mile Elementary School for the Dial-A-Story Program. His son, David, right, listens 
to the selection of the week. The program is sponsored by the Pickens County Library. 


concerned about children and their world. In Birmingham, Michigan, 
for instance, the public library staff sponsored a breakfast meeting to 
bring school and public people together. The Orlando, Florida, Public 
Library tried the idea, adapting it particularly to the needs of its com- 
munity. School librarians and teachers were contacted by letter and invit- 
ed to the meeting. The young adult librarians prepared a program that 
included a description of some special school-related services of the Or- 
lando Public Library: school talks, “Sharing Literature with Children” 
(a special project to reach an audience of adults such as day care center 
workers, recreation supervisors, Scout leaders, church-school teachers, 
parents, etc., with techniques to introduce literature to children), the li- 
brary’s film collection, and library tours. The most important result of 
this meeting was that it brought together over seventy-five school li- 
brarians and public librarians in a spirit of cooperation. 

Faced with the familiar problem of what to do with mothers of pre- 
school children during the story hour, the Eisenhower Public Library, 
Harwood Heights, Illinois, began an extensive program discussion pro- 
gram. The objectives of the discussion group were to introduce the 
mothers to each other, to provide a place for sharing ideas and attitudes 
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about parenthood, to introduce some concrete suggestions for selecting 
books for children to read, and to encourage reading in the home as a 
family activity. 

Mothers met in a relaxed atmosphere, drank coffee, and exchanged 
ideas on their children, their behavior, and the books they read. A bibli- 
ography of books in the library collection dealing with child study was 
prepared and special shelf areas in the children’s room were set aside. 

The discussion group was expanded to include students from the local 
high school who were participating in child care classes there. Some of 
the high school students volunteered to take care of the preschool chil- 
dren when guest speakers from the community presented evening dis- 
cussions. Students also constructed toys (with supplies that the library 
provided) that were discussed with the evening parent groups, toys de- 
signed to teach a variety of concepts to the preschool children. Planning 
for the parents helped evolve a pattern of school/community/library 
cooperation that has been beneficial to all. 

An imaginative approach to serving children by preparing those adults 
who work with them has been tried through the efforts of the Oklahoma 
Department of Libraries. According to Mary Ann Wentroth, public li- 
brary consultant for children’s services, ‘““Recent studies have rather dra- 
matically demonstrated the importance of rich and varied learning ex- 
periences during a child’s first five years, yet libraries have made only 
token efforts to serve these children.” Although the library cannot and 
should not attempt to assume the role of parent, it can become a source 
of materials and give aid and insight into their usefulness. But there is 
a need for additional training for staff. A knowledge of the principles 
of child development and the understanding of the learning process is 
essential. Traditional criteria for the selection of materials have to be 
expanded to include those for toys, games, and other materials required 
by children not yet able to rely upon print for their mental stimulation. 
A philosophy of service and program must be established and selection 
policies redefined. 

To help librarians define these goals and develop this opportunity for 
service, the Oklahoma Department of Libraries and the School of Li- 
brary Science at the University of Oklahoma designed a two-week work- 
shop. It was planned to provide opportunities to build background 
knowledge of ‘mental, emotional, social, and physical needs and growth 
processes of children up through five years of age; to provide opportuni- 
ties to see and handle recommended materials and equipment, with op- 
portunity for understanding criteria for evaluation of other similar 
materials; to design situations in which materials and equipment could 
be used with children and parents; and to provide discussion and evalua- 
tion of these experiences looking to the creation of models for public 
library programs. 
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Most librarians agree that any of these programs are difficult to evalu- 
ate. The results are not measurable. Janet Hill in her book Children Are 
People (Crowell, 1974) puts a number of things into proper perspective. 
In a sane, thoughtful, humane overview of children’s library service she 
discusses the results of Lambeth Borough’s Book Festivals—a British 
phenomenon combining elaborate book displays with various activities 
and “events.”” Her statement which follows could easily serve for all 
library programs: 


As with almost everything we do, I have often been asked “Do Book Festivals 
have any value? Can you see any tangible results after having them in Lambeth 
for so many years?” When people ask about results in this way, they usually 
mean only to ask do Festivals lead to more registered readers, and more books 
issued? The answer is probably no. But then such a question should be irrele- 
vant. I believe programs are extremely valuable when they are exciting, 
imaginative and well-organized. .. . ; Anything which draws attention to books 
and relates them to other aspects of life is valuable; anything which makes 
libraries into lively, vivid and contemporary places is good; it is my hope that 
children growing up in Lambeth may think of libraries as places where they 
have seen interesting, exhibitions rather than as storehouses for books. 


Programming for children is, or should be, an extending activity for 
the participant, with articulated, thoughtful, well-defined objectives and 


some sort of evaluation—for the participant, for the administrator, and 
for the benefit of future planning. The real question in service to chil- 
dren through programming remains not what but why. 

Much of the description of the various library programs was taken 
from summaries submitted by the following librarians: Althea Andersen, 
Children’s Librarian, Clearwater (Florida) Public Library; Charlotte 
Church, Librarian, Williamstown (Massachusetts) Public Schools; Vir- 
ginia Lee Gleason, Coordinator of Children’s Services, Springfield— 
Greene County (Missouri) Public Libraries; Ruth Griffith, Director of 
Children’s Services, Arlington Heights (Illinois) Memorial Library; 
Kathleen Sheehan Imholt, Project Librarian, Connecticut Valley Hos- 
pital, Riverview School, Middletown, Connecticut; Christine Kirby, 
Young Adult Librarian, Orlando (Florida) Public Library; Ann Ogilvie, 
Elementary Library, Convent of the Sacred Heart, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Nancy Orr, Assistant Coordinator of Children’s Services, Depart- 
ment of Public Libraries, Montgomery County, Maryland; Dawn Pana- 
senko, Program Specialist, and Terry Chekon, Coordinator of Children’s 
Services, Sacramento City-County (California) Library System; Alyce 
Siminow, Coordinator of Children’s Services, Mead Public Library, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin; Sue Soy, Children’s Librarian, Eisenhower Public 
Library, Harwood Heights, Illinois; James Swann, Director, Pickens 
County Library, Easley, South Carolina; Mary Ann Wentroth, Public 
Library Consultant for Children’s Services, Oklahoma Department of 
Libraries; Dr. Laverne Carroll, Professor, School of Library Science, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
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Wait till you see 
what Santa left for Morris! 


It was Christmas morning. Morris was too young 
to play with his brother's and sisters’ new toys, 
they said. And nobody was very interested in 
playing with Morris's bear. Then Morris discovered 
one last present under the tree, a present that 
suddenly makes him the most popular member 
of the family. 
Once again the author and illustrator of the ALA Notable Books, 
Noisy Nora and Benjamin and Tulip, and the recently published Abdul has 
created a warm, marvelously funny book that children will come back to 
again and again, all year round. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


5%” x 738”; 39 full-color pictures. Ages 3-7. 
$4.95 (0-8037-5441-8) $4.58* (0-8037-5510-4) 
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ROSEMARY WELLS 
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Stories to beguile 
' younger readers 
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PEZZETTINO 


Written and Illustrated by LEO LIONNI. 
Poor Pezzettino is so small that he’s 

sure he must be part of someone 

else. In this delightful story 

Leo Lionni captures all 

the uncertainties and 

longings of the small 

child in a world 

of big people. Ages 4-7. 

$4.95 (83156-x); *$5.99 (93156-4) 
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THE SEED 


by ANN CAMERON . Illustrated 4 
by Beth Cannon. The simplest— 
and most beautiful—ofnature 2B 
tales, that of a small seed lyingin Z 
the dark ground, waiting for the 
sun and rain, then awakening and ‘ 
beginning to grow. Ages 6 up. 
$5.50 (83087-3); *$5.99 (93087-8) 


©1975 Beth Cannon 


*Gibraltar Library Binding, educational list price. Resellers are free to 
charge whatever prices they wish for these books. 
Please add Pantheon’s prefix, 0-394, to all code numbers to get full ISBN’s. 
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Children’s Books: X or PG? 


Gloria T. Blatt 


66 POY, THAT WAS GREAT!” 
“If all the stories were like that, I'd read a lot more.” 

“Where did you get that? Can I borrow that book? I like it!” 

Clearly, the children in the first grade had enjoyed Bang, Bang, You’re 
Dead; in fact they were quite fascinated by it.1 As they listened to the 
picture storybook about boys fighting, there was not a sound in the room. 
Later, while some talked enthusiastically about the book, others chanted 
a rhyme, 

“Bang, Bang, you're dead. 
I got you in the head.” 


and at the same time a few spontaneously acted out the scene. Whenever 
children heard the story, enthusiasm was high. 

Boys and girls in grades three and seven showed the same rapt atten- 
tion when they listened to other books which described acts of aggres- 
sion. Afterwards, they responded enthusiastically. Those in grade three 
heard part of Sounder by William Armstrong, a scene describing a white 
sheriff arresting a black man and then shooting the black’s dog.? Children 
in grade seven heard some of The Year of the Bloody Sevens by Wil- 
liam O. Steele.? In the scene the author gives a detailed description of 
hostile Indians murdering and scalping two Kentucky woodsmen. 

After the children heard each story, they answered questions about the 
scene, one of which was: 

The scene made me feel: 


a. Like not reading any more or hearing any more. 
b. Uncomfortable, but unwilling or unable to stop. 
c. Interested in knowing more details. 

d. Eager to hear some more or read some more. 

e. As if I were living the scene myself. 


Their written answers showed the same enthusiasm as their comments. 





Ms. Blatt is an assistant professor in the School of Education, Oakland 
University, Rochester, Michigan. Her article grew out of her disserta- 
tion, “Violence in Children’s Literature; A Content Analysis of a Select 
Sampling of Children’s Literature and a Study of Children’s Responses 


to Literary Episodes Depicting Violence” (Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan 
State Univ., 1972). 
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More than half, 62 percent, reported that they were interested in know- 
ing more details, eager to hear or read some more, or felt as if they were 
living the scene themselves. Without doubt, interest was in the violence 
rather than something else. When they were asked to fill out the follow- 
ing question: 

I liked part of the story best, 
more than half, 58 percent of all the children, chose a part in which 
violence occurred. 

To make sure that they understood the story, the children were also 
asked a series of comprehension questions directed toward recall of de- 
tail. Of the 217 who heard the stories, 48 did not answer two-thirds of 
the questions correctly. When the latter group was excluded from the 
tally, however, the remaining children liked violence slightly more than 
the group as a whole, as shown below: 


‘Two-thirds or more correct 63 percent 
All the children 62 percent 


Psychologists have shown in many experiments that violence modeled 
in visual media such as television or the movies affects viewers’ behavior.‘ 
In most of their experiments children and adults increased aggressive- 
ness after viewing a fight on the screen. The present experiment suggests 
that violence in children’s books can also affect the reader. Even though 
the stories, with the exception of Bang, Bang, You’re Dead, use words 
rather than pictures as a medium, readers were excited by the action. Al- 
though supervising teachers in the classrooms were quick to stop fighting, 
and aggressive responses could not therefore be measured, it is clear that 
violence in books is highly stimulating to the reader. 

The children involved in the study attended school in different loca- 
tions. Three of the classes, one in grade one, one in grade three, and an- 
other in grade seven, were in urban schools. Three classes were in sub- 
urban schools, at the same grade levels as those in the city. Three classes, 
again at grades one, three, and seven, were attending rural schools. When 
answers to question one were divided into groups based on location, the 
results were: 


Location Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 7 
Suburban 52% 55% 61% 
Rural 56% 62% 73% 
Urban 62% 76% 711% 
Average 56.6% 64.3% 68.3% 


Several points should be noted about these figures. First, regardless of 
where they lived, most children in all the classes liked the violent scenes 
very much; on the average, 56 percent of the first graders, 64 percent of 
those in grade three, and 68 percent of those in grade seven. 

Second, the children in the grade three urban class responded more 
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favorably (appeared to enjoy violence more frequently) than all the 
other groups, a particularly interesting fact because shortly before the 
writer visited the school a boy was killed on the school grounds and a lo- 
cal mother attacked another woman with a broken soda bottle. The so- 
cial climate in that school, therefore, provided a particularly violent 
model for the children. 

Third, for less obvious reasons, all the children, even those living in 
relatively nonviolent social climates, reported that they enjoyed the vio- 
lence more as they grew older. A recent study sponsored by the federal 
government gives at least one explanation for this situation. After an 
exhaustive study, the National Commission on thé Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence suggested in their publication To Establish Justice and 
Insure Domestic Tranquility that television is excessively violent, that 
young people learn about violence through exposure to television and 
other mass media, and that their attitudes and behavior are affected by 
that exposure.5 The commission recommended a reduction in television 
violence. 

Since 99.8 percent of the people in the United States have access to 
television viewing,® probably almost every child in this study watches 
television, sees many violent shows, and learns from these experiences. 
Attitudes about violence in books are probably also affected. 

But is television the only culprit? During the last few years many re- 
sponsible adults who work with children and books have voiced doubts 
about current trends in books for children. They have been concerned 
because many recent books for juveniles deal with relatively grim aspects 
of life—war, street gangs, police harassment, slum conditions, murder, 
and drug addiction, all topics which have proved violent in real life. 
They are also concerned because young people have turned eagerly to 
new junior novels such as Go Ask Alice (anonymous) and The Out- 
siders (S. E. Hinton).7:§ Apparently, these books and others like them, 
which deal with topics which the young people perceive as problems, 
have in some way met the needs of the children. In fact, they demand 
seriousness, relevance, and reality.® 

Interestingly enough, with all the arguments for and against censor- 
ship, no one has studied current or recent realistic juvenile fiction for vi- 
olent content. Therefore, in an effort to clarify the issue, the writer 
analyzed all the modern realistic fiction books appearing on the Chil- 
dren’s Notable Books lists of the American Library Association between 
1960 and 1970.1 Every single episode in which someone committed an 
overt act of aggression was tabulated in the following categories: 

1. The amount of book space used to describe scenes containing ag- 

gression. 

2. A listing of each realistic detail about violence in several categories: 

a. The act of aggression itself. 
b. The weapon used. 
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c. The details of suffering by the victim, including information on 
injuries and/or death. 

3. Identification of aggressors as heroes, villains, or minor characters. 

4. Value judgments by the author or characters about aggression in 

three categories: 

a. Against all aggression. 

b. In favor of socially acceptable aggression. 

c. In favor of socially unacceptable aggression. 

Analysis shows that pages devoted to violence remained more or less 
constant throughout the ten years. In 1960 the average was 12 percent, 
and in 1970 it was 15 percent. There was some fluctuation in the interim; 
but, on the average, the amount of space remained more or less the 
same. Violence could not therefore be said to dominate realistic fiction 
for children, even though the stories deal with topics which are poten- 
tially violent in real life. 

The books themselves vary widely in the amount of violence included. 
Some, like Horses of Anger by James Forman,'! a World War II story set 
in Nazi Germany, contain many pages of violence (156 out of 224). In 
the great majority of books, however, aggressive behavior is not central 
to the story at all. Typical of this group is Bristle Face by Ball.!2 Fight- 
ing occurs in this novel as a single incident in which the hero and his dog 
are attacked by a mountain lion. Otherwise, the book lacks violence of 
any kind. In some juvenile novels, 25 out of 170, fighting does not occur 
at all. In Landslide by Day, for example, some children wake up in a 
house under an enormous pile of earth from a giant landslide.!* An ex- 
citing story is created when the children realize that they must free 
themselves because no one knows they are in the house. 

Although authors do not depend on violence as an important device, 

when they do include some, they treat the incidents honestly. Through- 
out the ten years’ worth of material examined, scenes depicting fights 
were found to contain considerable realistic detail. For instance, when 
the deputy sheriff shoots Sounder in the book of the same name, the au- 
thor includes information on the weapon used, the actual shooting, and 
the dog’s suffering afterwards, as shown in the following passage: 
The deputy . . . turned on the seat, aimed his shotgun at the dog jumping at the 
side of the wagon and fired. Sounder fell in the road and the sheriff rode round 
him. . . . Suddenly there was a sharp yelp, this one constrained and plaintive. 
.. . Sounder was running, falling, rising. The hind part of his body stayed up 
and moved from side to side, trying to lift the front part. . . . He staggered for- 
ward, sideways, then fell again. . . . A trail of blood, smeared and blotted, fol- 
lowed him. There was a large spot of mingled blood, hair and naked flesh.14 


This treatment is in marked contrast to violence on television. According 
to the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, 


fight scenes are stylized so that emphasis is on the act of aggression rath- 
er than on results such as suffering." 
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When fighting does occur in children’s books, minor figures are most 
frequently the aggressors. Since these characters receive relatively little 
attention in the stories, they are also unimportant to the readers. 

Even when a main character acts violently, presentation discourages 
the reader from viewing violence positively. Like Uncle Walter in John 
Rowe Townsend’s book Goodbye to the Jungle,!® most characters in chil- 
dren’s books are painted multidimensionally. A thoroughly unsavory 
character, Walter only half supports his family, at one point deserting 
them, leaving them without food or money. Later, he commits arson and 
theft. On the other hand, he is very proud of his gifted son, capable of 
generosity, and at the end of the book, ashamed of his behavior. Be- 
cause they understand something of the man in depth, readers can view 
Uncle Walter as a weak person, someone to pity rather than imitate. 

The value judgments expressed in realistic juvenile fiction are also cal- 
culated to make the reader view violence negatively. Throughout the 
ten-year period, almost all opinions expressed in the books studied are 
against all aggression. Infrequently, some authors express opinions in 
favor of aggression which is socially acceptable. None of the children’s 
writers ever express opinions in favor of fighting which society frowns 
on. | 

Durango Street by Frank Bonham is typical of judgments expressed 
about violence.17 In that book, Rufus, the hero who is newly released 
from a detention school, vows never to become involved with local street 
gangs again. Nevertheless, against his will and for “protection” he joins 
a gang and later fights in several street battles. He knows and states at 
several points in the story that gang wars can only lead to more trouble 
with the law; his parole officer warns him of the consequences and does 
his best to redirect Rufus’ energies, all without success. Although the au- 
thor makes no direct moral judgments, he makes the reader become 
quickly aware of socially acceptable values. 

While socially unacceptable violence is never condoned, on occasion 
a few authors express value judgments in favor of socially acceptable 
aggression. For instance, in Little Plum by Rumer Godden, a book for 
younger children, the heroine, Belinda, climbs into a neighbor’s house 
to steal a Japanese doll and starts a fist fight with the owner of the doll.!8 
Later, Belinda’s mother spanks her daughter, a punishment which the 
reader learns Belinda well deserves. 

In effect, then, authors of realistic fiction for children have succeeded 
in walking a tightrope by writing books which deal realistically with the 
problems of our time and of the recent past, at the same time avoiding 
pitfalls made all too often by the mass media. Throughout the ten years 
violence has remained a minor element in most realistic fiction for chil- 
dren. When authors have described fights, they have made young readers 
aware of the resulting human suffering. At the same time, writers have 
reinforced the action and descriptions by expressing value judgments 
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either against all aggression or in favor of socially acceptable aggression. 
The characters who do the fighting are painted as complete people who 
are likely to have regrets for behaving violently. 

Those people who think children should be protected can breathe a 
sigh of relief at these developments. It is true that many books come to 
terms with topics which are potentially violent. It is also true that chil- 
dren become excited and stimulated by aggression described in books. 
But while today’s realistic fiction books deal with topics which can be 
violent, those written for children between 1960 and 1970 do not con- 
tain excessive amounts. At the same time, the new junior novels are pro- 
viding children and young adults with a realism which they demand and 
which they already know from the world around them. In light of these 


developments, arguments for censorship by even the most protective 
seem without foundation. 
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Crisis Center Librarian P 


You Gotta Be WEIRD ... 


Susan Marsh Ellsworth 


H™ YOU EVER WORKED AT A HOTLINE? I have worked at two, and I 
could not have had a more interesting professional challenge. In 
September 1971, four other graduate students and I attending the School 
of Library and Information Services at the University of Maryland 
tried it as part of a course project. By October not only had we signed 
up for and gone through hotline training but we had also begun to 
participate in one of the most exciting information centers most of us 
would ever encounter. We had become volunteers at the Help Center, 
the University of Maryland’s hotline (and drop-in center) on the College 
Park campus. Out of that first experience came many things, including 
an analysis of the identifiable information needs of two separate young 
adult user groups we had begun to serve.! 

The first user group consisted of the callers and walk-in clients who 
called or came to the Help Center. The second user group, volunteer 
staff members of the Help Center, tried to meet the informational (as 
well as gut-level) needs of the first group; and we saw ourselves as li- 
brarians potentially able to meet the information needs of both. And we 
concluded that a librarian who was a member of a hotline could bring 
a wide variety of information services to crisis centers in general. For 
example, we thought that a young adult librarian could organize and 
index a hotline community resources file. And we were right. 

The semester ended, and almost before I had realized it my decision 
to work for “one more semester’’ at the Help Center had become a two- 
and-a-half-year stay. It was 1974. In that time I had designed, developed, 
and implemented an information and referral system which included not 
only a referral file with an index but also a pamphlet file and the core 
of a small library. Realizing that there were more professional oppor- 
tunities elsewhere, I left the Help Center in June 1974 and joined Prince 
George’s County Hotline, a few miles away. 

At that time, Hotline had recently become an independent entity, 
and had separated from its parent organization, the Prince George's 
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County Mental Health Association; and part of Hotline’s reorganization 
was a self-stated goal to update its referral file. It had not been updated 
since 1972. Staff energy aimed at moving into new quarters was high, and 
we diverted some of it into working to update our referral file. This 
energy lasted a few weeks, peaked, and then very nearly petered out. 

Committee members involved in the referral-update project had agreed 
in general that it was necessary to update the referral file. What very 
nearly stopped us cold, however, was our own failure as a group to agree 
upon an overall strategy to be used, and our own impetus to get on with 
it without adequate training of staff members who would be making 
telephone calls to community resource agencies. The use of preformatted 
input worksheets and the dedication of a small number of Hotline staff 
members saved the day. The update procedure at Hotline today involves 
only one telephone call to each agency. And the initial project can be 
completed in less than a month, using the talents of a dozen dedicated 
Hotline staff members. 

There had never been a librarian on the staff before, and I was crazy 
enough to plunge straight into reorganizing not only the file itself but 
also the method used to update that file. The staff thought I was weird 
to take on all that work. Frankly, developing a whole new information 
and referral system for Prince George’s County Hotline was a real chal- 
lenge; nevertheless, we had produced an orderly, easily updated re- 
ferral file that is known and respected throughout the alternative service 
community in the Washington Metropolitan area. 

During the past ten or fifteen years, crisis information services like the 
Help Center and Prince George’s County Hotline have been appearing 
(and dying out) all over the country. Today the more successful hotlines 
dispense vast quantities of reliable information regarding everything 
from drug addiction to zero population growth. Although these centers 
depend heavily on peer counseling, they are also aware of their own 
need for professional backup such as lawyers, doctors, clergy, and the like. 
They depend on data describing other community agencies such as day 
care centers, drug clinics, legal aid, and other crisis centers. Managing and 
keeping this information up to date has been, in my experience, gen- 
erally assigned to committees of social workers, volunteers, and staff 
members generally proficient in areas of counseling and social work but 
lacking in nuts-and-bolts experience and professional expertise in the 
area of information management. 

As a result, many hotline or youth services referral files I have seen 
in the last three and a half years have been the result of a lot of initial 
enthusiasm, repetitious work, indeterminate organization, and pride, 
but no professional guidance. Somehow, the expectation that a hotline or 
other youth service is going to be able to provide accurate, up-to-date, 
and complete information about community resources without the pro- 
fessional backup of someone trained in managing that kind of informa- 
tion strikes me as about as realistic as a group of elderly librarians sitting 
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down together to form a hotline without having had any training in 
communications skills or counseling. Yet that is exactly the expectation 
that some young adult librarians—and hotline staff members—seem to 
have on hotlines. Another line of reasoning goes that since hotlines 
can’t possibly be doing such a hot job of managing their own com- 
munity resources files, the library should assume that function. And it 
sometimes does. But there are more hotlines in this country than there 
are established community information centers in libraries. So you might 
consider becoming involved with a hotline. 

Radical as the idea of working at a hotline may sound, it is not an 
impossibility. You might start by inviting members of a local hotline or 
other alternative service to participate in youth programs at your library. 
Or, if you already have a working rapport with members of a nearby hot- 
line, you might visit that hotline to see what it actually looks like. Check 
out your fantasies about what a hotline looks like; nearly everyone has 
them. Chances are that you won't find zillions of red mhones surrounded 
by dozens of directories; and you probably won’t hear staff members 
answering questions like “Where do I find a history of the Greek archi- 
tecture?” (That was my initial fantasy.) You probably will find warm 
and friendly people either on the phone or waiting for it to ring. A visit 
from you could be a learning experience for everybody, and it would be 
great public relations work for your library. 

While you are there, why not ask someone about attending training 
sessions for new members? If you decide to participate in training, you 
will probably have learning experiences ranging from communications 
skills workshops to drug counseling to legal problems sessions and human 
sexuality counseling. As you go along, listen actively, openly, and with 
empathy. You can be honest with yourself and others involved in train- 
ing. Do you really want to be where you are? You will find yourself 
working on an equal basis with high school dropouts and graduate 
students, budding social workers and programmers, housewives and 
postal carriers. 

On the other hand, you might not have time to participate in on-the- 
job training and/or telephone answering. In that case, you might ap- 
proach someone on the staff to offer whatever services you can to the 
crisis center. In any case, the chances are good that you will be accepted 
as a helping person who can work with other crisis center people. The 
choice is yours. 

But what cari you actually do as a librarian? For one thing, you might 
suggest to the crisis center titles of films which could be used in training 
sessions. Or point out—or make available—reference materials that list 
such films. Drug Abuse Films (National Coordinating Council on Drug 
Education, 1973), for example, is a reference tool that many crisis center 
trainers could use. Or can you imagine what trying to stay awake during 
a 4:00 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. shift can be like? Recycle your used paperback 
young adult books to your crisis center! 
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Or perhaps you would be more inclined to suggest and make available 
titles of books that could be sources for training material. Getting Clear: 
Body Work for Women by Anne Kent Rush (Random House, Inc. and 
The Bookworks, 1973), or the Birth Control Handbook (Journal Offset 
Inc., 1971), or Alternative Pursuits for America’s 3rd Century (National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, 1974) and many others would be appropriate 
to make available to the crisis center. 

As a more ambitious project, you could offer to examine the center's 
resources files, find out what method (if any) is used to update them, 
and, if necessary, suggest an alternative, less time-consuming process. 
In October 1971, for example, the method for updating the Help Center's 
community resources file was to start at the front of the file box and 
call each resource agency listed on an individual card in the file to con- 
firm the information then on the card. The fact that one particular 
agency might be filed under five or six “categories” under two or three 
names—and thus might be contacted five or six times by five or six volun- 
teers who might get six varieties of information about the agency—never 
seemed to bother the director. What did bother him was the fact that the 
resources file was never, over the space of a year, completely updated. 
Jolted into action by realizing the potential consequences of sending 
clients to inappropriate or even (!) non-existing community agencies, I 
developed a different information-retrieval update technique for the Help 
Center, which I later implemented at Prince George’s County Hotline. 

For another thing, you might consider designing an index for the 
crisis center’s resources file. The Help Center’s resources file in Novem- 
ber 1971 had such headings as ABORTION, ALCOHOL, BIRTH 
CONTROL, CONTRACEPTION, DISCRIMINATION, DRUGS, EN- 
VIRONMENT, HANDICAPPED, MARRIAGE LAWS, MENTAL 
HEALTH CLINIC, SEX INFORMATION, SMOKING, V.D. TESTS, 
and VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATIONS. There seemed to be no par- 
ticular grammar to this rudimentary list of “categories,” and there were 
no bona fide cross-references. Furthermore, resource agencies were filed 
under a variety of names, depending on who had made what telephone 
call to update the file. 

Today Prince George’s County Hotline is using an index called 
CoReFInd IV, and updated version of the original CoReFInd.* Need- 
less to say, I developed CoReFInd and its subsequent editions only after 
a lot of conversation with and constructive criticism from staff members 
around me. 

Perhaps you would like to get into informational consciousness raising. 
Remember when you first learned about the freedom to read? About the 
difference between information-giving and advocacy? Some crisis centers 


* The author has applied for a trademark on the word CoReFInd. 
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make use of such publications as the Physicians Desk Reference (Medical 
Economics, Inc., 1973) to identify drugs brought in by anxious parents or 
described over the telephone by young people themselves. After I had 
heard volunteers at the Help Center reading descriptions and dosages 
over the telephone straight from the PDR, I decided it was time to share 
with the Help Center volunteers some of the professional perceptions I 
had about the ethical uses of the PDR. During the next training session, 
I introduced the trainees to the various reference materials available at 
the Help Center and briefly mentioned some of the issues surrounding 
their use. The result was an increased awareness about the ethics of 
reading something over the telephone that neither volunteer nor caller 
understands. 

By now, you are probably wondering why all this participation in 
training is necessary if you only intend to provide informational services 
to a crisis center. Aside from possibly making you a “better’’ librarian, 
what can the library get out of all this time and effort you have just 
spent? What’s more, you’ve been reading about some pretty exciting 
neighborhood information center projects that some public libraries have 
been getting into, so why waste all this time and effort with a hotline, 
when the ntighborhood information center looks like the niftiest thing in 
libraries since the invention of the paperback? 

Well, participation in training will give you a greater degree of credi- 
bility as a person genuinely interested in the organization and the people 
in it. And you will cultivate your own interest—or drop out. In all proba- 
bility you will discover whether or not you really want to be involved 
with this group at this time. You will get closer to the immediate client 
group (the crisis center staff) than to almost any other you will encounter. 
You will know their needs, their expectations, and their abilities. 

And what does the library get out of this participation and subsequent 
service? Well, carefully publicized provision of information services to cri- 
sis centers can demonstrate to your community the importance of your 
own library to other community agencies. Given a single librarian con- 
sulting with a half-dozen or so crisis centers in a given geographic area, 
the idea certainly seems less expensive than the neighborhood informa- 
tion center. 

There is one other advantage that the hotline model has over the 
neighborhood information center model, especially when the NIC is 
a component of a public library. Historically—and it is still true today— 
there have been librarians who feel that their professional role is strictly 
an informational one, and that “social work’ should be left to social 
workers. Descriptions of the NICs I have seen make them look like an 
extension of the reference desk. 

Those librarians who are not uptight about what human services they 
deliver are in such a minority that they often risk the ridicule of other 
staff members when they go beyond the information-only barrier. But 
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people simply don’t separate their information needs from their gut- 
level and societal needs the minute they enter the library, and librarians 
who respond only to informational needs of their patrons are doing them- 
selves and their library systems a disservice, for they turn off the very 
patrons they need to justify their existence.* 

As a group, we will be more effective librarians when we are able to 
respond to the many different needs of the patrons we serve. We can 
be up front with our values and our feelings; we can learn skills in 
communicating our feelings, and hearing the feelings of others. And 
we can get in touch with the kinds of things that are affecting our 
patrons. But until whole library systems are prepared to screen out those 
incapable or unwilling to be up front with values and feelings, and 
those who feel threatened by being asked to participate in communica- 
tions skills learning experiences, I believe that the hotline model of meet- 
ing information needs is better. In a word, it is easier to train young 
adults working on a hotline how to be paraprofessional reference li- 
brarians than it is to attract patrons to a library service that turns them 
off. 
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Recommended 


by the Junior Critics 


Fran Hawk 


66 JT's A YUKKY BOOK!”’ 
“It’s a fantastic book!” 

These two readers are describing the same book! And so begins anoth- 
er meeting of the Wellesley Free Library Junior Critics. 

Studies tell librarians that avid elementary school readers will be li- 
brary drop-outs when they enter junior high; however, they fail to sug- 
gest a remedy for the situation. My first attempts (fresh from library 
school) at luring this readership were programs designed around poetry, 
fairy tales, and the classics. All duds, and my energy and ingenuity ex- 
hausted. ... 

One afternoon a sixth grader was lamenting the lack of information 
available concerning good books, especially the latest ones. Book jackets 
were misleading and often the librarian’s description was a synopsis of 
the jacket. My sage friend concluded her lamentation by suggesting the 
formation of a club where some “older kids” could be the first to read 
our new additions and could discuss them and write reviews for other 
readers to consult. The basic premise seemed to be, “If you're under 
thirteen, it’s folly to trust the recommendation of anyone over thir- 
teen.” Thus, Junior Critics burst into being, the idea being handed to 
me full-blown. 

Putting the Junior Critics in historical perspective is an exercise full 
of pleasure. With limited publicity (posters in the library and an article 
in the local paper) we drew about a dozen boys and girls aged ten to 
twelve who were personifications of “joie de lire.” Neither storms, nor 
heat waves, nor vacations kept this steady band from our weekly meet- 
ings. Initially, we devised a format which was gradually modified and 





Ms. Hawk is a resident counselor in Bates Hall, Wellesley College. She 
was formerly a children’s librarian at the Wellesley Free Library. 
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eventually ignored. Throughout the week I collected the new books, and 
presented the total pile to the Critics. A wonderful brand of bedlam in- 
evitably ensued as they flung themselves on the pile and “wheeler-deal- 
ered” until each member had selected a satisfying stack. Occasionally this 
selection period extended through our entire hour meeting, as several 
members may have read books they were particularly anxious to de- 
scribe, defend, or denounce. 

Usually we spent at least a half hour trading thoughts on some topic 
related to literature, e.g., the mystique of sad books, the effect of TV 
violence on reading tastes, trends in books for young people, reasons for 
reading books more than once, etc. Topics for general discussion often 
evolved from the preceding discussion of specific books. Once in a great 
while, I suggested a topic that had struck me as worthy of the Critics’ 
attention. One especially memorable session centered around “The 
Death of the Book.” I briefly summarized McLuhan’s position and got 
a reaction comparable to an explosion in a fireworks factory. 

The Critics were unanimously aghast at the mere possibility of the 
death of the book. It was a formidable challenge to play devil’s advo- 
cate in the face of such stormy opposition. Individual and group out- 
bursts established the facts that TV was “boring” and kids who like TV 
are “stupid.” More specifically, it was agreed that TV shows are “fake” 
situations. “But,’’ I countered innocently, “can’t books be imaginary or 
fake?” 

“Yes. But with books you make it your own way and imagine your own 
pictures.” 

“But isn’t that a lot of effort and work?” 

“No!” 

Further clarification elicited the opinion that kids who watched TV 
are “just like apes.” All TV requires is staring at the screen. In books, 
you can go back and read stuff again. Words won’t move across the page 
if your mother yells at you to clean up your room in the middle of a 
chapter. The Critics acknowledged that some people like to see a total 
story from beginning to end, the total sequence all in one sitting like the 
average TV show. But the Critics think books are better because you can 
make them suspenseful. You can stop reading any place you want and 
just think. Or you can keep reading. 

I asked what the Critics would schedule if they planned TV shows. 
The library reverberated with their shout, “Book reviews!” 

The Critics agreed that TV was a big topic of conversation among 
their classmates. I asked how they accounted for their ignorance when 
the shows were discussed. The consensus was that reading was a personal 
thing. If a friend asked why you missed a show, you usually just said 
you were busy. 

For several months the Critics wrote reviews that were preserved for 
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JUNIOR CRITICS 


Junior critics with Fran Hawk at the Wellesley Free Library. 


posterity on three-by-five cards in a handy file box. Since opinions of a 
given book were often widely and wildly divergent, short biographies of 
the reviewers were supplied. Even such a shallow introduction to the re- 
viewer was thought to be a great help in deciding whether the reviewer's 
taste was your taste. 

In the fall, we changed from an evening to an afternoon hour, but 
kept the same basic membership with a few additions. Some of the most 
lively sessions involved the compilation of a ‘““Ten Best Books” list. We 
also put together “Advice on How to Start a Junior Critics” and dis- 
cussed such questions as: Will authors ever run out of ideas? Do book 
covers influence selection? How would you choose books if you were a 
librarian? 

By the summer, we all knew and liked each other. Newcomers were al- 
ways welcomed, but we found that more than fifteen was unwieldy. We 
talked about a Junior Authors’ group, but somehow this never material- 
ized. One fine idea that worked was to have the Critics write short re- 
views to be printed in the local paper. 

Although I left the library in August, the group continued full 
strength in the fall, with the inspired guidance of Phyllis Wiggin, 
my replacement in the Children’s Department. The original interest in 
new books and realistic fiction has evolved into a more general interest 
in good reading, whether new books or old. The Critics have produced 
an excellent list of books they unanimously enjoyed. They have delved 
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into specific subject areas such as the supernatural, and explored other 
media, such as films and cassettes. 

The original Junior Critics are aging rapidly and feeling worlds be- 
yond the new crop of ten-year-olds who will now be eligible for mem- 
bership. I had always assured the Critics that we’d “grow old together,” 
and this philosophy seems to have taken hold. The older group will con- 
tinue to meet together, while the newer members will start a group of 
their own. 

When this program began, I could never have predicted the wealth of 
possibilities that were generated. Spontaneity and excitement, such rare 
and welcome beasts in a library, have come to stalk those “older” readers 
and capture them as patrons. And the Junior Critics grew up to be the 
Senior Critics and lived happily ever after. The underlying belief and 
rallying point of the Junior Critics is that books written for kids should 
be judged by kids. 


Advice from the Junior Critics: How to Start a Junior Critics 


1. Kids prefer a librarian to a mother, especially if it’s your own 
mother. A librarian knows more about books. 

2. Limit the selection of books or have a theme (such as new books, 
favorite books, books on a given subject, etc.). 

. Limit the group to about twelve. Have two small groups rather 
than one large group. 

. It’s preferable to have meetings in a public library rather than a 
school library. It’s good to include several school and age groups. 
Being away from school makes the group completely voluntary. 

. An adult is needed. Just kids wouldn’t work. 

. It’s good to have a recommended list of books to work with ini- 
tially. 

7. Don’t sit in chairs. Be informal. 
8. Don’t overorganize. 


Critics’ Choice 


Armstrong, William H. Sounder. Harper, 1969. 

Bach, Richard. Jonathan Livingston Seagull. Macmillan, 1970. 
Byars, Betsy. Summer of the Swans. Viking, 1970. 

Hautzig, Esther. Endless Steppe. Crowell, 1968. 

Hunt, Irene. Across Five Aprils. Follett, 1964. 

Juster, Norton. The Phantom Tollbooth. Epstein and Carroll, 1961. 
Konigsberg, E. L. (George). Atheneum, 1970. 

L’Engle, Madeleine. A Wrinkle in Time. Farrar, 1962. 

Snyder, Zilpha K. The Egypt Game. Atheneum, 1968. 

Taylor, Theodore. The Cay. Doubleday, 1969. 
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COMMITTEE VOLUNTEER FORM 


If you are interested in serving on a CSD or YASD committee, please 
complete this form and return it to: Executive Secretary, CSD or YASD, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


PREFERRED MAILING 
NAME, TITLE, AND LIBRARY ADDRESS 


RELEVANT BACKGROUND OR EXPERIENCE FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ASSIGNMENT (Please mention any state or local experience) 


PLEASE EXPRESS YOUR MAJOR CONCERNS FOR STRENGTH- 
ENING THE YOUNG ADULT OR CHILDREN’S SERVICES DI- 
VISION: 


CSD OR YASD COMMITTEE PREFERENCES (If you don’t know 
specific committee names, state areas of interest, e.g., book lists, film 
selection, book selection, programming, etc.) 


CAN YOU ATTEND REGULARLY THE ALA MIDWINTER AND 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES? 


PLEASE ADD ANY INFORMATION YOU FEEL WOULD ASSIST 
DIVISION OFFICERS IN MAKING A COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT: 
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One of the most beautiful 
and imaginative picture books 
ever publi shed by The Dial Press 


026 In this amusing African legend, Mosquito’s tall tale sets off a 
chain of events involving Owl, Monkey, Rabbit, Python, Iguana, 
and Crow. Marvelous sounds and rhythms make it an ideal 
choice for storytelling. The Dillons, whose two recent books— 
Behind the Back of the Mountain, 1973, and Songs and Stories 

from Uganda, 1974— were chosen ALA Notables, have interpreted this tale 
with great style and imagination; their lush, vibrant paintings make 

WHY MOSQUITOES BUZZ IN PEOPLE’S EARS their most dramatic and 
beautiful achievement to date. 


9%" x 9%"; 29 full-color pictures. Ages 4-8. PRESS 
. DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
$6.95 (0-8037-6089-2) $6.46* (0-8037-6087-6) ¥ bag Hammar Plaza 





Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People’s Ears 
Verna Aardema | pictures by 


Leo and Diane Dillon 








*Publisher's suggested price of Library Edition; not intended to control the resale price. 





added entries 


Jan, Isabelle. On Children’s Litera- 
ture. Ed. by Catherine Storr. Schock- 
en, 1974. 189p. $6.00. 

Isabelle Jan uses an eclectic ap- 
proach in her study of literature for 
children, considering many authors 
from a variety of countries but pri- 
marily England and France. Many dif- 
ferent literary periods are represented 
too, but not in chronological order. 
Instead, Jan ties her material together, 
rather loosely, by theme: the home, 
animals, adventure. 

Jan’s knowledge of and deep feeling 
for children’s literature is apparent, 
but the impact of her book is lessened 
by the number of references to writers 
and selections that are unfamiliar to the 
American reader. Some of the sources 
listed are generally unavailable in this 
country. 

One might object to the unclear 
definition of children’s literature that 
Jan presents in her introduction. She 
states that the following categories 
which many nonspecialist adults con- 
sider children’s literature are not with- 
in the scope of her study: picture books 
(which she feels are not literature be- 
cause the interest is centered on the 
pictures rather than the text), fairy 
tales and folklore, and fragments of 


masterpieces written for adults but 
abridged for children. However, she 
does in fact include an essay on the 
fairy tale and examines in some detail 
such writers as Verne, Dickens, and 
Orwell. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the book is Jan’s penchant for rath- 
er provocative statements about cur- 
rent children’s literature. In referring 
to books that deal with the basic prob- 
lems of social restraint and inequality, 
Jan in a footnote states that “the theme 
has recently made a reappearance in 
American children’s literature. Writers 
are concentrating on children who are 
‘not like the others’ (invalids, handi- 
rapped children of all types, ‘excep- 
tional children’ and immigrants and 
racial minorities) and this points once 
again to feelings of malaise among the 
American Intelligentsia. . .” (p.106) . 

In her balance thoughtful preface 
Anne Pellowski -.resees potential op- 
position to some of Jan’s remarks: 
“What would children’s-rights advo- 
cates say to this passage? ‘Children... 
have no desire for freedom, they like 
adventures to lead te its opposite: se- 
curity’ (p.118).” Ms. Pellowski does 
commend Jan for her success in plac- 
ing children’s literature within the con- 





Marion Gallivan is coordinating 
copies can be sent directly to: Ms. 


the added entries column. Review 
Gallivan, Assistant Director, Mercer 


County Library, 25 Scotch Rd., Trenton, NJ 08628. 
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text of literature as a whole, and this, 
indeed, is the strong point of the study. 
The book concludes with a Hans 
Christian Andersen story, “The Will- 
o’-the-Wisp is in the Town,” and an 
annotated list of authors which is help- 
ful. Students of children’s literature 
will find the book accessible if they 
have a sound knowledge of European, 
and especially French, literature. Col- 
lege and large public libraries will find 
most use for the volume.—DIANE 
CHRISMAN, Coordinator, Work with 
Children, Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library, Buffalo, New York. 


Dessauer, John P. Book Publishing: 
What It Is, What It Does. Bowker, 
1974. 250p. $11.95. 

At long last we have a book on pub- 
lishing for the layman. I hope librari- 
ans and people interested in publish- 
ing as a career will read it. 

It begins with a brief history of the 
publishing business followed by chap- 
ters on editing, production, publicity 
and promotion (these last two always 
confuse the layman so I quote an old 
saying in publishing, “Publicity is what 
you get for free and promotion is what 
you pay for’), advertising, and selling 
to various markets. Budding children’s 
authors will be interested in knowing 
that “only a third of the books are 
handled by agents; few are created or 
planned by their publishers; most ar- 
rive over the transom . . . the accept- 
ance rate may be as low as one fourth 
of 1% or four acceptances in one thou- 
sand submissions.” 

For those of us connected with books 
—librarians and publishing people— 
the publishing industry is a very big 
and complex business and plays an im- 
portant role in the life of our society. 
From the publishers’ standpoint it is 
important to have a book that explains 
the “who does what” and “what for.” 
It is hoped that librarians and trustees 
will read Chapter VII, “How Publish- 
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ers Finance, Plan, and Manage.” This 
explains, with charts, the costs of pub- 
lishing a book, and answers the eternal 
question, “Why do books cost so 
much?” Hopefully, this chapter will 
be reprinted in a library magazine so 
that librarians can understand the eco- 
nomics of publishing. Closer coopera- 
tion between publisher and librarian 
will help to dispel the suspicion that 
publishers are making excessive profits. 

There is a glossary of publishing 
terms and an index. The book would 
be an excellent text for anyone teach- 
ing a course in publishing. 

There are two things which I would 
like to quibble about—a phrase that 
states “among the few houses still pub- 
lishing children’s books regularly,” 
even though the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil has over sixty member firms; and 
the fact that the firm of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons is not mentioned in the list 
of some of the long-established firms 
(and has existed under that name 
since 1878).—BEMAN Lorp, Assistant 
Vice-President, Director of Library & 
Reference Sales, Charles 
Sons. 


Scribner’s 


Kaye, Evelyn. The Family Guide to 
Children’s Television: What to 
Watch, What to Miss, What to 
Change and How to Do It. Panthe- 
on, 1974. 194p. $2.95. 

In the past few years, there has been 
more research and far more concern in 
the area of television programing de- 
signed for children. The Family Guide to 
Children’s Television is the prime example 
of a new awareness of the need of parents 
for information about the television that 
their children may see. One of the best 
starting places for a concerned family 
would be to read this book, and to ex- 
periment with the many viewing sug- 
gestions it contains. It can be the first 
step to active involvement in the viewing 
experience of our children. 


This quote from the preface by Dr. 
T. Berry Brazelton, a pediatrician, ex- 
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presses the concern of Action for Chil- 
dren’s Television (ACT) , under whose 
guidance this was written with the co- 
operation of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. Beginning with the intro- 
duction “Who Is Talking to Your 
Children?” this handbook for parents 
outlines ways and means for monitor- 
ing, supervising, and evaluating chil- 
dren’s television viewing. 

Simple and practical guidelines for 
regulating viewing are presented in 
the first chapter, ““To View or Not to 
View.” The chapter “Will It Hurt?” 
presents professional opinions regard- 
ing children’s television by educators, 
pediatricians, and child research per- 
sonnel. There is also an excerpt con- 
cerning the physical effects of televi- 
sion on the eyes from an American Op- 
tometric Association pamphlet. The 
business of television broadcasting is 
summarized using charts and graphs 
which illustrate quite effectively the 
commercial aspect of children’s tele- 
vision in the United States. 

One of the most useful chapters for 
concerned parents is that on guidelines 
to programs. In addition to giving 
practical advice for television watch- 
ing, it includes the National Associa- 
tion for Better Broadcasting (NABB) 
standards for evaluating television pro- 
grams. There is also a discussion of 
the range of programs, adult programs 
at children’s hours, social relationships 
on programs, reality and fantasy, sex- 
ism, minority groups and children’s 
TV, and the responsibility of parents 
in television and education. A dis- 
cussion of the problem of violence 
on children’s TV ends with a section 
“How to Reduce Violence on Tele- 
vision.” This section outlines what the 
FCC can do and its responsibility to 
children’s television. 

The next two chapters, “Gimme, 
Gimme, Gimme” and “How to Win 
the Selling Game,” will be a real boon 
to parents concerned with the omni- 
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present commercials aimed at their 
children. How to cope with the de- 
mands generated by them as well as 
how to help children deal with the 
commercials’ appeal is most valuable. 
A long-term solution to the commer- 
cialism in children’s television includes 
a Code for Children’s TV Advertising 
presented to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for consideration and possible 
implementation. ACT and five other 
groups prepared this code, the adop- 
tion of which the author feels “could 
be the first step in a long-term plan, 
to phase out all advertising in or near 
television programs for children, which 
would benefit our children and im- 
prove the programming designed for 
them.” 

An unusual special feature is the 
children’s workbook comprising an en- 
tire chapter. There is a diary compar- 
ing television watching with the child’s 
other activities, a TV testing chart, 
and a program rating chart. In addi- 
tion there are experiments, quizzes, a 
do-it-yourself cartoon, and public ser- 
vice announcement to promote creativ- 
ity and to develop the child’s critical 
ability in television viewing. 

The last chapter and appendix out- 
line in greater detail procedures for 
group actions from program monitor- 
ing, letter writing, and pressure tac- 
tics to taking legal actions. The ex- 
tensive resource directory includes: 
useful addresses, a bibliography on 
children’s television, and other perti- 
nent information. There is a section 
comprised of the NABB Comprehen- 
sive Guide to Family Viewing for 1974 
which evaluates commercial network 
children’s shows, public television 
shows, and commercial network prime- 
time shows and selected syndicated 
programs. There is also a quick guide 
to some excessively violent shows in 
syndication. 

This is a practical handbook for 
parental guidance and group activism 
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for the improvement of children’s tele- 
vision. The writing is clear and read- 
able; factual material is presented sim- 
ply and honestly. Parents are not only 
told what they can do, they are given 
guidelines which will help them in 
their individual situations. They are 
told what can be done and how to ap- 
proach various problems. Often alter- 
natives are presented which enable 
parents to choose what best applies to 
their particular family interest. Help- 
ful hints and encouragement are dis- 
pensed throughout the text. Emphasis 
is continually placed on the impor- 
tance of parental awareness and con- 
cern with what their children are watch- 
ing and how it can affect them. The 
appended bibliography as well as the 
books, articles, and pamphlets men- 
tioned in the text will prove useful to 
those who want to be better informed 
about children’s television. The Fam- 
ily Guide to Children’s Television is a 





Are you familiar with 
THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE? 


Devoted entirely to children’s books, 
it contains book reviews, articles, lists 
of recommended paperbacks, and 
periodic reviews of book-related re- 
cordings, films and film strips. 

Send for a descriptive folder. 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
Dept. T, 585 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 











valuable addition to the growing list 
of ACT publications and will be use- 
ful in public and school library col- 
lections—JoaNn E. Cote, Branch/Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica, New York. 


Shields, Joyce F. Make It: An Index 
to Projects and Materials. Scare- 
crow, 1975. hardcover, $15.00. 

A unique volume which many li- 
braries will find useful, Make It covers 
475 English-language titles published 
between January 1, 1968, and January 
1, 1974. 

Part one indexes crafting projects, 
ranging over such varied topics as 
needlework, weaving, plastics, ceram- 
ics, electronics, leather, wood and other 
natural materials, citing by object the 
sources where information on making 
the object is located. 

Part two contains an invaluable in- 
dex by materials with numerous ideas 
for products which may be created 
from countless items, many of which 
are found readily around the home, 
and crafts are geared to all ages and 
levels of ability. 


Brown, James W., ed. Educational 
Media Yearbook 1974. Bowker, 1974. 
524p. $19.95. 

An annual update of the role of edu- 
cational media today, Part I contains 
thirty-seven articles on the state of the 
art, citing accomplishments to date. 
Part II, a Reference and Directory In- 
formation Guide, lists, with addresses 
and comments, educational media re- 
lated organizations, foundations and 
federal funding agencies, periodicals 
concerned with media, and an exten- 
sive annotated bibliography of media- 
related resources, both print and non- 
print materials. 

Also reviewed in School Media 
Quarterly 3:244 (Spring 1975), and 
Wilson Library Bulletin 49:462 (Feb. 
1975). 
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Byron Barton 
from Hester 


Picture Books 
EZRA JACK KEATS 
Loule 


Caldecott winner Ezra Jack Keats 
expands the neighborhood first 
created in The Snowy Day, and in- 
troduces a lovable new character. 
Ages 4-8 Full-color pictures Sept. 


80002-5 $6.95 

84002-7 Lib.Bdg. $5.81 
JANINA DOMANSKA 

Din Dan Don 


It’s Christmas 

Luminous pictures—with the qual- 
ity of stained glass—by a Calde- 
cott Honor Book artist perfectly 
illustrate a Polish Christmas carol. 
Ages 4-8 Full-color pictures Sept. 


3 $6.95 
| 84003-5 Lib. Bdg. $5.81 
| BYRON BARTON 
| Hester 
| A Halloween treat for all by the 
award-winning. author-artist 
of Where’s Al? and Harry /s 


a Scaredy-Cat. 
Ages 4-8 4-color pictures Sept. 


80009-2 $6.95 
84009-4 Lib.Bdg. $5.81 








fall 1975 
first 


HARLOW ROCKWELL 
My Dentist 


A visit to the dentist lovingly pic- 
tured and described. Reassuring 
and instructive, a perfect succes- 
sor to My Doctor. 

Ages 4-8 Full-color pictures Oct. 
80004-1 $6.95 

84004-3 Lib. Bdg. $5.81 


TANA HOBAN 

Dig, Drill, Dump, Fill 

The heavy machines that fasci- 
nate children captured in all their 
power by the award-winning pho- 
tographer. 

Ages > Photographs Oct. 


8001 

84016-7 Lib. Bdg. $4.59 
EVE RICE 

Ebbie 


Eddie's efforts to shed his nick- 
name will appeal to children every- 
where. By the author-artist of Oh, 
Lewis! and New Biue Shoes. 

Ages 4-8 3-colorpictures Oct. 
80017-3 $5.95 

84017-5 Lib.Bdg. $5.11 


FRANZ BRANDENBERG 
PICTURES BY ALIKI 

A Secret for Grandmother's 
Birthday 


The No School Today! cat children 
give Grandmother the best birth- 
day surprises ever. 

Ages 4-8 4-colorpictures Sept. 
8001 2-2 5 

84012-4 Lib. Bdg. $5.81 


KRYSTYNA TURSKA 

The Magician of Cracow 

The Polish legend of the magician 
who is exiled on the moon bril- 
liantly retold by the author-artist 
of The Woodcutter’s Duck. 

Ages 5-9 Full-color pictures Oct. 
80010-6 $7.95 


Greenwillow Read-Alone Books 
ANITA LOBEL 
King Rooster, Queen Hen 
Witty, detailed pictures by the 
artist of The Little Wooden Farmer 
iMustrate this folktale. 

pe An 6-9 Pad pictures Sept. 


wooed fis Bg. $5.11 


we . Bribie’ Hobby and 


«+t seine stories that 
readers of both sexes will ap- 
plaud. By the author-artist of 
New Blue Shoes and Oh, Lewis! 


Ages6-9 3-colorpictures Sept. 
80006-8 95 4 


RICHARD J. MARGOLIS 

Sisteerte 4 ay me LOPSHIRE 

Big Bea: he Rescue 

Mole is the peter of Big Bear’s 
in this dy of errors 

by the qreatere of Wish Again, Big 

Bear. 

Ages6-9 3-colorpictures Sept. 

80005-X $5.95 

84005-1 Lib.Bdg. $5.11 





Books for Middie Readers 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Marra’s World 

iNustrated by Krystyna Turska 

The Newbery Award-winning au- 
thor uses the ancient legend of the 
Seal Wife in this story of a child, 
different from ail the others, on a 
Maine Island. 

Ages 7-11 Drawings Oct. 
80007-6 $5.95 

84007-8 Lib.Bdg. $5.11 

MARY Q. STEELE 

Because of the 

Sand Witches There 

Illustrated by Paul Galdone 

Two children discover that finding 
a magic creature has its own 
problems in this unforgettable 
story by a Newbery Honor Book 
author. 

Ages _ Wash drawings Sept. 
80001-7 $5.95 

84001- i Lib. Bdg. $5.11 


PAT HUTCHINS 

The House That Sailed Away 
Illustrated by Laurence Hutchins 

A hilarious adventure story, com- 
plete with pirates, cannibals and 
buried treasure, by the author- 
artist of Rosie’s Walk. 

Ages 7-11 Line drawings Sept. 
80013-0 $5.95 

84013-2 Lib.Bdg. $5.11 


SUSAN TERRIS 

The Pencil Families 

Emily and her brother are plunged 
into a mysterious adventure that 
is more outlandish and dramatic 
than any she has made up. 

Ages 8-12 Oct. 

80018-1 $5.95 

84018-3 Lib.Bdg. $5.11 


For Older Reader: 
KIN PLATT 
Headman 


A hard-hitting, no-holds-barred 
novel of gang life in California by 
the author of Sinbad and Me. 
Ages 12up Sept. 
80011-4 $5.95 
84011-6 Lib. Bdg. 
$5.11 


Please add 

publisher's prefix 

0-688- to all code 

numbers to get full 
ISBN’s. 


Prices in this ad 


the prices at which 


these may 
be sold by 
suppliers other 
than Greenwillow 
Books. 





BiGreenwftlow Books 


anew division of William Morrow & Compan 


6 Henderson Drive ¢ West Caidwell, N. J. 07006 « owen eh nc. 





ALL IN GOOD TIME 

a sequel to TIME AT THE TOP 
by EDWARD ORMONDROYD 
drawings by RUTH ROBBINS 


The reader will learn what really hap- 
pened to Susan Shaw after her second 
ride up the elevator, taking her back to 
1881 and into the lives of the Walker 
family. Susan must return to the 20th 
century to pursuade her father to ac- 
company her on the third and last trip 
up the elevator. The story bends back 
and forth in time toward a point of 
great suspense and breath-taking cli- 
max revealing what happened in that 


-— Beautiful and Budget-wise Books from Parnassus Press —_ 


BOY WITHOUT A NAME 

by PENELOPE LIVELY 

illustrated by ANN DALTON 

A moving story in authentic setting by 
the 1973 Carnegie Medal winner. In 
the middie 1600’s a homeless boy 
wanders into an old English village. 
Ragged and penniless, he does not 
even have a name. The boy is —. 
ticed to a stonemason and soon shows 
talent as a stone carver. But he is 
determined to have a name like the 
other boys in the village and, with un- 
wavering courage, wins his greatest 
wish. Full-color and line drawings in 
beautiful, period style. 

ages 9-13. $4.50 cl. $4.59 lib. ed. 
IMAGINATION GREENE 

by EDWARD ORMONDROYD 
illustrated by JOHN LEWIS 
Celebrate the Bicentennial. 

An excellent introduction to Colonial 


life. Detailed color illustrations show 
costumes, furniture, and way of life at 


earlier Victorian time. 


the time of the American Revolution. 
ages 9-13. $5.95 cl. $5.88 lib. ed. 


ages 7-11. $4.25 cl. $4.11 lib. ed. 


our New Address: PARNASSUS PRESS 4080 Halleck Street 
Emeryville, Calitornia 94608 SA 


AFTER DARK 


by Blossom Budney 
illustrated in full-color 
by Tony Chen 


This warm and reassuring bedtime 
book takes the scariness out 
of those flickering shadows 
and creaking floorboards. 


Ages 3-7 $6.95; Lib. ed. $5.81 
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am. McGraw-Hill books relate 
to young readers in fact, 
fiction, and fantasy 
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Retention 7) Cyndy Szekeres 
Long Ago Animal 
Calendar 1976. 


August 
THE MIDNIGHT FLIGHT OF 
MOOSE, MOPS AND MARVIN 
y 
Illustrated by Joseph Mathieu. 
8% x8%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 
GRASSHOPPER AND BUTTERFLY 
Piers 
Full-color illustrations by 


Pauline Baynes. 
7¥%a x8%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


MORRIS AND HIS BRAVE LION 
Helen R 


by Speiman Rogers 
illustrated by Gio Coalson. 
8% x8%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
Perrault’s “Maitre Chat” 


Ss! 

8% x10. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 
BENNY AND HIS GEESE 
Or the R Game of Goose 

ited an old folktale 
by Zi 
Full-color illustrations by Ivo de Weerd. 
9% x10%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 
THE WIZARD'S TEARS 
by Maxine Kumin and Anne Sexton 
Illustrated in three colors by 
Evaline Ness. 
8x10. Grades 4-6. $5.95/$5.72 


September 


MARC AND PIXIE 
and the Wallis in Mrs. Jones’ Garden 
and Duvoisin 


by Louise 
Full-color illustrations by 


Roger Duvoisin. 
10x8. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


Levine 
Two color illustrations by Joel Schick. 


in the Series. 
6% x 8%. Preschool-3. $5.72* 
SHE WAS NICE TO MICE 
The Other Side of Elizabeth I's 
Character Before 
by Previous Historians 
7 xandra Elizabeth Sheedy 
iustrated by Jessica Ann Levy. 
5x7. Allages. $5.95/$5.72 





po Aly LONG AGO 
ANIMAL CALENDAR 1976 


by Cyndy Cyndy Szekeres 
Illustrated by the author. 
Spiral self-cover. 


11x8¥%. Allages. $2.50 


ABOUT THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


we . L. Travers 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. 
8x10. Allages. $7.95/$7.72 


IT MAY COME IN HANDY SOMEDAY 


by Ann T 

lilustrated by Bruce Cayard 

8% x8%. Grades4-6. $5.95/$5.72 
October 


SCIENCE FUN FOR YOU 
IN A MINUTE OR TWO 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 
Two-color illustrations by 
Leonard Kessler. 
Grades 4-6. $4.72* 
BASIL Na MEXICO 
ve Titus 
rhe d by Paul Gaid 
Basil of Baker Street Series. 
6% x8%. Grades4-6. $4.95/$4.72 


GHOST STORIES 
Collected and retold, edited 


and abridged by Barbara W 
6x9. Grades7-12. $5.72* 
THE CHINESE EGG 
Catherine Storr 
x8. Grades7-12. $6.95/$6.84 





November 
THE FLOWER FAMILY 


Sugita 
Full-color illustrations by the author. 
11% x8%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


LITTLE RACCOON AND 
POEMS FROM THE WOODS 
by Lilian Moore 

Two-color illustrations by 

Gioia Fiammenghi. 

6% x8%. Grades4-6. $4.95/$4.72 


jaymond 
Illustrated by Paul Sagsoorian. 
Danny Dunn Series. 
5% x8. Grades4-6. $5.95/$5.72 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF COMPUTERS 
Danie! 


x8. Grades7-12. $5.72* 


December 

THE THREE WARS OF 

BILLY JOE TREAT 

by Robbie Branscum 

5% x8. Grades7-12. $5.95/$5.72 


SPEAK OUT ON RAPE 
by Margaret O. Hyde 
5% x8. Grades7-12. $5.72° 


January 
FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
Second Edition 

pee nee J. Antonacci and Jene Barr 
Illustrated by Frank Mullins. 

6x9. Grades46. $6.84* 


THE HOSPITAL DOCT — NURSES 
AND MYSTERY WORKER: 


by Carolyn London 
Iilustrated with phot 
6x9. Grades 4-6. 


EXPLORING CITY TREES AND THE 
NEED FOR URBAN FORESTS 
by Margaret 


raphs. 
72" 


4 with A 





w ings and photos. 
5% x8. Grades7-12. $5.72° 


MISPLACED ANIMALS AND 
OTHER LIVING CREATURES 


mh Alice L. Hopf 
llustrated with photographs and 
8 x9. ooo $5.72° 


Previously announced 

PLAY WITH THE SUN 
Howard r. 

Three-color illustrations by 


Frank Bozzo. 
7¥%e x9%. Aug. Preschool-3. $5.72° 


LIFE IN A TIDE POOL 
William 


illustrated by Arvis Stewart. 
6x9. Aug. Grades46. $5.72" 


INVESTIGATING SCIENCE 
USING YOUR WHOLE BODY 

by Norman D. Anderson 
Illustrated with line drawings. 
6x9. Oct. Grades4-6. $5.72° 


“Library edition only. 
Prices and publication dates are subject to 
change. 


Write Dept. PL—25th floor for our 
Junior Book Catalog 
McGraw-Hill 

Book Company oe 

1221 Avenue of the Americas is All 

New York, N.Y. 10020 





Third Edition 


Library Gataloo 


Expanded coverage of such subjects as women’s 
rights and employment, communal living, alcohol- 
ism, venereal diseases and other areas of contempo- 
rary interest makes the new Third Edition of the 
Junior High School Library Catalog a valuable asset in 
keeping up with today’s changing curriculum and 
changing interests of junior high school students. 

3,791 titles have been selected as a basic collection; 
with four annual supplements, the Third Edition will 
include almost 6,000 titles. In addition, the general 
usefulness of the books in the library will be en- 
hanced by the inclusion of 10,673 analytical entries in 
the basic volume alone—almost 2,000 more than 
were in the Second Edition. 

Junior High School Library Catalog is divided into 
three parts to provide easy access to selection, order- 
ing, and cataloging information. Part 1 is the classified 
section, arranged according to the Abridged Edition 
of the Dewey Decimal System. For each title, this 
section gives: 

—complete bibliographic information 

—recommended subject headings based on Sears 
List of Subject Headings 

—annotations showing the scope and contents of 
each listed title and, in many cases evaluative quota- 
tions from established reviewing media. 

Part 2 is an index to Part 1. It includes, in one 
alphabet, author, title, and subject entries for all 
books listed, as well as analytical entries for books of 


a composite nature. In addition, cross references are 
provided from the names of joint authors and from 
varying forms of an author's name. The detailed 
analytical cataloging in this section is asupplement to 
your own Card catalog. It increases the value of your 
collection by providing increased access to the indi- 
vidual sections of collections and anthologies. 

Part 3 is a Directory of Publishers and Distributors 
which includes complete addresses and is helpful in 
the purchase of any book indexed in the Catalog. 

Although this catalog has been developed primar- 
ily for use in junior high schools, high school libra- 
rians will find it useful for locating relevant materials 
for students with reading problems and elementary 
and middle school librarians will find it indispensable 
for keeping up with students looking for more ad- 
vanced materials. 

The new Junior High School Library Catalog, Third 
Edition, provides many services for the busy librarian. 
It is an aid in the selection and purchase of new titles; 
a guide when the decision must be made to rebind, 
discard, or replace old titles; and it includes invalu- 
able cataloging information for all titles. A subscrip- 
tion, including the basic volume and four annual 
supplements, 1976-1979, is $42.00 in the United States 
and Canada and $48.00 in foreign countries. Junior 
High School Library Catalog, Third Edition, will keep 
you at /east one step ahead of your students through 
1979. 





An Advisory Committee of distinguished li- 
brarians compiled the voting list for the Third 
Edition of Junior High School Library Catalog. 
This Committee was divided into four sub- 
committees, each specializing in one or more 
subject areas. 





Once the voting list was completed, it was 
submitted to a group of consultants who made 
the final selection of titles. These consultants, a 
group of experienced librarians from widely 
dispersed geographical areas, were chosen with 
the help of the AASL. 








THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE BRONX N.Y. 10452 











/ 
Young/ 
readers 
will jump 
at these. 


AMELIA MIXED 
THE MUSTARD 
and other poems 
Selected and illustrated by Evaline Ness 
“The mischief, independence, and free- 
wheeling good fun emanating from this 
eclectic assortment of poems about wom- 
enfolk are hard to resist . . . Definitely a 
welcome union of first-rate poetry and 
distinguished art.”—The Booklist 

Ages 5-8 $6.95 


THE BIRTHDAY VISITOR 


Yoshiko Uchida 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson 


“A quietly told story about the birthday of 
a seven-year-old Japanese-American girl 
... The pencil drawings ... convey with 
dignity and charm the Japanese quality of 
the telling.”—Horn Book Ages6-8 $5.95 


THE NUNGA PUNGA 
AND THE BOOCH 


Jean Kennedy 
Illustrated by Anne Burgess 
“A most unusual treat . .. destined to be a 
book returned to again and again by 
young readers who will positively cherish 
two funny fellows and their 
adventures.” —Publishers Weekly 

Ages 7-11 $6.95 


G)crantes SCRIBNER’S SONS 





HAPPYAPPLE 


rip by 
Audrey 
Penn 
Zellan 


A book that 

belongs in your 

box full of wishes 

and dreams. Beautifully 

illustrated by Carolyn Bowser. 

“Avoids silliness and sustains 

belief.""—PW, February 24, 1975. 
$6.00. Aqes 6 and up. 


Independence Press 
Independence, Mo. 64055 














Fun with a 
nouveau riche 
goose! 


Petunia finds herself 
suddenly, and disas- 
trously, rich in this 
bright and buoyant 
tale marking the 
25th anniversary 

of the beloved 
Petunia series. 
Ages 4-8. $4.95 
(0-394-83155-1); 
*$5.99 

(0-394-93155-6) 


PETUNIAS 
TREASURE 


Written and Illustrated by 
ROGER DUVOISIN 


*Gibraltar Library Binding, educational 
list price. Resellers are free to charge 
whatever prices they wish for these books. 
ALFRED:A*KNOPF re 
201 E. 50th St., New York 10022 


© 1975 Roger Duvoisin 

















theneum 


To Live a Lie 

By Anne ALEXANDER. Hurt by her 
parents’ separation, Jennifer 
changed her name and told peo- 
ple her mother was dead. The 
lies proved hard to live with. 
8-12. $6.95. Oct. 


Romansgrove 

By Masev Estuer Autan. Explor- 
ing their new country home, 
Claire and Richard suddenly 
found themselves 70 years in the 
past on a visit that changed the 
course of many lives. 10-14. $6.95. 
Sept. 


Reading, Writing, 
Chattering Chimps 

By Aine Amon. Text and pic- 
tures describe the many ways 
chimpanzees are being taught to 
communicate with men. 8-12. 
$7.95. Oct. 


On the Wasteland 
By Ruts M. Arrtuur. It was on the 
wasteland near the orphanage 
that Betany's strange visions 
came — of a time long 
before. 9-12. $5.95. Sept. 
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May I Cross Your 
Golden River? 

By Paice Dixon. There were two 
problems for Jordan when he 
learned he was going to die — ac- 
cepting the idea himself, and 
helping his family accept it. 12 
up. $7.95. Sept. 


Universe Ahead: 
Stories of the Future 

By Syivia Louise Encpan.t and 
Rick Roserson. An anthology of 
stories that show people learn- 
ing to adjust to the knowledge 
and the strange events the future 
may bring. 12 up. $8.95. Oct. 


The Garden Is 

Doing Fine 

By Carnot Faartey. Corrie refused 
to believe that her father was 
dying until she realized that no 
matter what happened, a part of 
him would live in her. 10-14. 
$6.95. Sept. 


Notes on the Hauter 
Experiment: A Journey 
Through the Inner 
World of Evelyn 

B. Chestnut 

By Bernice Grouskorr. It was a 
strange school, with no exits, no 
teachers, a day controlled by 
lights, and TV screens. How, 
Evelyn wondered, was she going 
to escape? 9-12. $6.95. Sept. 
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ooks for 


New Kid in Town 

By Cxartes Rosinson. The new 
kid gets the worst of it until he 
uses situations to his own advan- 
tage. 5-8. $6.50. Oct. 


Glowing in the Dark 

By Aruine Stronc. Pictures and 
brief text capture the light that 
brightens the dark — from the 
sun to the tiny Christmas bulb. 
4-7. $4.95. Sept. 


A Candle to the Devil 
By Gam Hamitton. The quiet 
Cornish seaport town seemed 
peaceful enough until a painting 
was stolen, and Daphne sensed 
hate and a kind of fear all around 
her. 10-14. $6.95. Sept. 


Why Couldn’t I Be An 
Only Kid Like You, 

Ww 

By Barsara SHoox Hazen. The 
hero of this picture book, victim 
of his large family, dreams of be- 
ing like Wigger, while Wigger 
makes himself at home in the 
large family. 4-7. $4.95. Oct. 


Of Time and Of Seasons 
By Norma Jounston. The Civil 
War, just begun, is only one more 
complication in the lives of 
Bridget and her talented family. 
12 up. $7.95. Oct. 


The Second 

Mrs. Giaconda 

By E. L. Konicssurc. It was Salai, 
Leonardo da Vinci's apprentice 
and valet, who saw that the mas- 
ter had to paint the Mona Lisa. 
10-14. $5.95. Sept. 


AB C for the Li 

By Mary Lirtte. An ABC book 
that explores the functions of the 
library as a child sees them. 3-6. 
$4.95. Sept. 


See My Levely 

Poison I 

By Litian Moore. Original poems 
celebrating Halloween and other 
spooky occasions. 6-10. $4.95. 
Sept. 


The Shattered Stone 
By Rosert Newman. Neva and Ivo 
emerged from an enchanted 
place in the forest to meet great 
dangers, right a great wrong, and 
bring a new day to two warring 
kingdoms. 9-12. $6.95. Oct. 


How Plants Are 
Pollinated 
By Joan Erma Rann. The many 


; ways in which pollination takes 


place in flowers. 8-12. $5.95. Sept. 
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The Clown 

By Barsara Corcoran. The clown 
at the circus in Moscow made 
such a big impression on Liza 
that she was willing to risk her 
life to spirit him out of Russia. 
10-14. $6.50. Sept. 


The Broken Citadel 

By Jorce BaLLov GREGORIAN. 
Brought to a strange world where 
strength of mind and spirit were 
constantly required of her, Sibby 
found friends, adventure and a 
sense of belonging. 9-13. $8.95. 
Sept. 


Game Plan 

By Casey Taytorn. Before the big 
teen bowl game, Jimmy learned 
it took more than honest skill to 
have the sex and money that 
could come as rewards in profes- 
sional football. 13 up. $5.95. Aug. 


I Became Alone 

By Juprru THurman. Five women 
poets, ranging from Sappho to 
Emily Dickinson, explored in 
brief biographies and selections 
of their poetry. 12 up. $6.25. Oct. 


The Country of 

the Heart 

By Barsara Werssa. When Ste- 
phen and Hadley began their af- 
fair, he knew she was a famous 
poetess and much older than he, 
but not that she was dying. 13 up. 
$5.95. Sept. 


What is Bowling 

By Antuony Ravietui. The 
“whats,” “whys” and “hows” of 
bowling, and how it evolved from 
prehistoric times. 8-12. $5.95. Oct. 


Beyond the Dream: 
Occasional Heroes of 
American Sport 

By Ina Berxow. A fascinating 
book of interviews with the stars, 
the have-beens and the comers 
in many sports. 11 up. $7.95. Oct. 


Chess for Children 

and the Young at Heart 
By Artuur D. Rosenserc. The 
only book to show with photo- 
graphic clarity a step-by-step 
way to learn chess. 8 up. $9.95. 
Oct. 


The View from the 
Cherry Tree 

By W110 Davis Rosearts. Rob was 
in danger. He had seen a murder 
happen and had said so, but no 
one believed him — except the 
murderer. 10 up. $6.50. Sept... 











MARGARET K. 
McELDERRY BOOKS 





The Story of Christmas 
By Feuix Horrmann. The birth of 
Jesus and the flight into Egypt 
are sensitively and movingly por- 
trayed, in four colors throughout 
by a distinguished Swiss artist. 
4 up. $6.95. Oct. 

The Grey King 

By Susan Cooren, illustrated by 
Micuae. Hesior. In this fourth 
book of The Dark Is Rising se- 
quence, Will Stanton, visiting in 
Wales, is swept into a desperate 
quest to awaken the Seven An- 
cient Sleepers. 9-14. $6.95. Sept. 


The Winter Bear 

By Rutn Crarrt, illustrated by 
Enix Biecvap. Beguiling full-color 
pictures and a simple rhymed 
text follow the adventures of 
three children who go for a walk 
and find a lovely surprise to take 
home. 3-8. $5.95. Oct. 


The Watchers 

By Jane Louise Curry, map and 
decorations by Trina Scuaat Hy- 
MAN. Ray Siler, shipped off to 
live with strange kinfolk in the 
West Virginia mountains, is 
drawn into an ancient conflict 
that moves back and forth in 
time. 9-12. $6.50. Oct. 

One Little Room, 

An Everywhere: 
Poems of Love 

Eprrep by Myra Coun Livincston, 
woodcuts by Antonio FRAscont. 
This rich collection of poems, 
ranging from Biblical times to 
the present and including trans- 
lations from a number of lan- 
guages, will satisfy many moods 
and tastes. 12 up. $5.50. Sept. 





Leok How Many People 
Wear Glasses: The 
Magic of s 

By Rutn Brinozz, illustrated with 
photos and diagrams. Covers 
history of spectacles, how lenses 
are made today, how your eyes 
work, how to find the right 
glasses, and more. 10-14. $6.95. 
Oct. 


Creepy Castle 

By Joun S. Goopa.t. This delight- 
fully spooky story, told in deli- 
cate full-color paintings, without 
words, and with half pages to 
quicken the action and suspense, 
will enthrall small children. All 
ages. $4.95. Oct. 

The Maggie B. 

By Irene Haas. Simple text, lumi- 
nously beautiful full-color paint- 
ings and sensitive brush draw- 
ings tell of a small girl's wonder- 
ful day aboard the good ship 
Maggie B. 4-8. $7.95. Sept. 
BOO to a Goose 

By Joseru Low. In droll pictures, 
showing Jimmy's predicament 
with a mean old goose, and an 
action-filled text, an outstanding 
graphic artist achieves a delight- 
ful blend of humor and excite- 
ment. 5-9. $5.95. Sept. 


No Night Without Stars 
By Anpre Norton. In a world 
nearly destroyed by some cata- 
clysmic natural disaster, a young 
metalsmith leaves his own peo- 
ple to seek out some of the an- 
cient skills and knowledge. 12 
up. $6.95. Oct. 


The Party at the Old 
Farm: A Halloween 
Story 

Written and illustrated by Nancy 
Wins.ow Parken. Children will 
gleefully share Plumber Bear's 
triumph over the strange things 
that happen to him when goblins 
and spirits are abroad. 6-9. $5.95. 
Sept. 


Illustrations from Why Couldn't I Be An 
Only Kid Like You, Wigger and The 
Party at the Old Farm 

Atheneum books are distributed in Can- 
ada by McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 
and throughout the rest 

of the world by Feffer 

and Simons, Inc. 


122 East 42 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017 














From the 
author of 
Cathedral 4 


written and illustrated by DAVID MACAULAY 


Pyramids. Majestic stone structures rising up from the desert. Impressive 
both in their size and in the tremendous energies it took to build them. 
Now internationally acclaimed author/illustrator David Macaulay has 
created a book that graphically explains the step-by-step construction 
process of an imaginary pyramid, from the first decree of the Pharaoh to 
the final sealing of the tomb. With concise text and lucid pen and ink 
drawings PYRAMID details the material, organization and philosophy 
that went into the building of these towering monuments of Egyptian cul- 


ture—truly a book for readers of all ages. 
All ages. ISBN 0-395-21407-6 $7.95 


Also by David Macaulay: 


CATHEDRAL The Story of Its Construction 

A 1973 Caldecott Honor Book. ‘Beautifully detailed... 
one of the Best Books of the Year 1973.’’—School 
Library Journal. All ages. ISBN 0-395-17513-5. $7.95 


CITY A Story of Roman Planning and Construction 
An ALA Notable Children’s Book. “One of the Out- 
standing Books of the Year. . . detailed in a crisp text 
and brilliant line drawings.’’—New York Times. All 
ages. ISBN 0-395-19492-X $7.95 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 02107 


has 














We spe 


nd 5 days 


a week selecting 


the best of each month’s new paperbacks. 


Just so you won’t have to. 


Every month hundreds of new paper- 
backs are published. On all levels. 
Which makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to review every last title. If you 
try, you're spending precious time. If 
you don't, you’re missing important 
new releases. 


Introducing Baker & Taylor's PAPER- 
BACK PARADE. Our professionals 
carefully review the monthly output of 
major paperback publishers. They 
select the outstanding new titles to fit 
your special needs. 


Simply check the appropriate box 
and you'll receive, automatically, the 
best recently published paperbacks 
each month. We guarantee a minimum 
of 12, 16 or 25 books per month, de- 
pending on the plan you select. Some 
months there will be more, but you 
always pay the same low monthly 
amount. We want you to have as many 
good paperbacks as possible: this 
way multiple orders and re-orders will 
come from first-hand experience. 


PAPERBACK PARADE. You always 
have the best of the new paperbacks. 
Without spending valuable time look- 
ing for them. 


The Baker & Taylor Companies 


Paperback Parade 
Drawer Z 
Momence, Illinois 60954 


SHIP TO: 


TON-11 





(School or Library) 





(Attention) 





(Address) 





(City) (State) 


BILL TO: 





(School or Library) 





(Attention) 





(Address) 


(City) 


Grades K-6 

C) $19.95 per month 
Grades 7-12 

(1) $19.95 per month 
(1 $39.95 per month 
Public Libraries: Juvenile 
() $19.95 per month 
Public Libraries: Adult 
(1) $19.95 per month 
(0 $39.95 per month 
Total t$ 





~ (State) =——t«é(Z2ip+) 


Minimum 
16 titles 


12 titles 
25 titles 


16 titles 


12 titles 
25 titles 
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a 
ACCES? to media 


...too big a job 
for anything but MRD. 


You could spend an awful lot of your time digging for the 
different media items you need to do your job. 

Unless you know the right place to look. 

MEDIA REVIEW DIGEST is the right place to look. 

Look in the subject indexes to discover all kinds of sound or 
visual media. (You'll get quite a list of titles in your subject.) 
Then /ook them up (they’re in alphabetical order in the main 
text). Format, running time, grade level, producer or distributor, 
release date — all the hard facts you need are right there. 

Plus a content summary for every educational title. 

So you've found it — but is it good, bad, adequate? 204 sources 
from PLAYBOY to PREVIEWS to RELIGION TEACHER'S 
JOURNAL tell you at a glance. From one to forty review citations 
on any given item give you a good/bad/descriptive indication, 
plus reviewer's name, publication, and date. 

Frequently, there’s a quote from a significant review. 

There’s a lot more, and you won't believe our low price. 


Write or call (313)434-5531 or (313)434-5530 for 
our brochure on 


MEDIA REVIEW 
DIGEST 


pierianpress _ ({)) 


5000 washtenaw ann arbor, michigan 48106 | 
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FICTION 


MADAME PASTRY 
AND MEOW 

by EVELYN MIN- 
SHULL. Illustrated by 
Charles Jakubowski. De- 
licious humor, charming 
characters, and the 


world city intermingle «/ 


in this joyful story about Nicole, Papa Jon, 


Babette, Pierre, Madame Pastry — and a cat 
who calls himself “Meow.” 10-12. Sept. 29. 
$5.95 (32573-4) 


SECRET OF HAUNTED MESA 
by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY. Jenny’s ad- 
venture in New Mexico involves the clash 
of white and Indian cultures. 10-14. Sept. 
29. $5.75 (32568-8) 


THE APRIL GHOST by MARJORY 
HALL. Suspense in long-ago Salem, where 
witchcraft flourished. 11-14. Sept. 29. $6.50 
(32578-5) 


REBEL GOLD by THOMAS FIRTH 
JONES. Machetes, motorcycles, and ancient 
treasure—in Mexico. 14 up. Sept. 29. $5.95 
(32571-8) 


THE SUMMER ENDS TOO 
SOON by MORT GROSSMAN. A Gen- 
tile girl and a Jewish boy, against the world. 
12 up. Sept. 29.'$6.50 (325807) 


DONAVAN’S DUSTERS 
by MARGARET and GEORGE OGAN. A 
thrill-packed High Interest/Low Reading 
Level novel about motorcycle racing. 11-14 
and up. Sept. 29. $6.50 (32576-9) 


CATCHPENNY STREET 

by BETTY CAVANNA. A new edition of 
a classic romance by one of America’s most 
popular authors. 11-14. Sept. 29. $5.50 
(32574-2) 

Illustration from Madame 
Pastry and Meow 


t—tentative price. Please 
Westminster's prefix, 
0-664-, to all ISBN’s. 
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NONFICTION 


WOMEN IN TELEVISION 

by ANITA KLEVER. Be- 

sides drawing on her own 

experience as a successful 

woman in television, the au- 

thor interviewed dozens of 

career women in order to 

provide up-to-the-minute in- 

formation for this behind-the-screen invest- 
igation of the TV industry and the jobs it 
offers. Illustrated with photographs. A Jun- 
ior Literary Guild Selection. 12 up. Oct. 20. 
$5.95 (32579-3) 


I CRY WHEN THE SUN GOES 
DOWN The Story of Herman Wrice by 
JEAN HORTON BERG. The dramatic 
biography of one of today’s most active and 
honored black urban leaders. Illustrated. 
10-14. Oct. 20. $6.95 (32570-X) 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
MAN BEHIND THE BOOK 
THAT SPARKED THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES 

by FRANCES CAVANAH. A biography 
of the courageous man who provided the 
model for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom. Illustrated. 12 up. $6.95 (32572-6) 


NOISE, NOISE, NOISE! 

by JERRY GREY. A Franklin Institute 
Book. A timely examination of “unwanted 
sound” and what we can do about it. Illus- 
trated. 12-15. Jan. 5. $6.25t (32575-0); 
paper $4.25t (34010-5) 


THE ENGINEERING 


MEDICINE MAN — THE NEW 


PIONEER by MARGARET HARMON. 
A new career book on bioengineering, the 
application of technology to the problems of 
medicine. Illustrated. 14 up. Oct. 20. $6.75t 
(32581-5) 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS A\Y 
920 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila., Pa. 19107 
In Canada: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, Ltd. 











Vining Junior Books 


VOYAGING TO CATHAY | 


Americans in the China Trade 

Alfred Tamarin and Shirley Glubok 

Illustrated with photos and old prints 

The men and ships of the China trade come to 
life in this profusely illustrated volume about an 
exciting period in American history. 

Ages 10-14 $7.95 


J LETTERS TO HORSEFACE 


Being the Story of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart’s Journey to 

Italy, 1769-1770, When He Was 

a Boy of Fourteen 

F.N. Monjo 

7 illustrated and designed by 
Don Bolognese and Elaine Raphael 
Based on Mozart’s letters to his 
sister, this witty novel re-creates 
the musical world of 18th-century 
Italy; illustrated in the manner of a 
sketchbook with over 40 

exuberant drawings. 

Ages 10-14 $7.95 





Illus. from Letters to Horseface 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Nothing in this advertisement prevents anyone from 
quoting or charging any price for Viking books. 
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Football Players 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS ———— 
DO AMAZING THINGS 


by Mel Cebulash. Amazing-but-true stories of 
colorful players, unusual incidents, breathtaking 
plays—illustrated with photos. Excellent for 
second graders or remedial work with older 
readers. A Step-Up Book. Ages 7-10. $2.50 
(82677-9), *$3.69 (92677-3) 


0.J. SIMPSON 


by Ray Hill. An engaging portrait of pro football's 
greatest running back, holder of season rushing 
records that may stand for decades. Punt, Pass 
& Kick Library. Ages 10 up. $2.50 (83061-x), *$3.69 
(93061 -4) 


RECORD BREAKERS 
OF THE NFL 


by Howard Liss. The stories behind the record @ijm 
book statistics, featuring Gale Sayers, Johnny 
Unitas, Franco Harris, George Blanda, and 

others. Punt, Pass & Kick Library. Ages 10 up. 
$2.50 (s3099-7), “$3.69 (93099-1) 


SPORT 


me GREAT CENTERS 


Sa 


GREAT CENTERS OF 
PRO BASKETBALL 


by Bob Rubin. in-depth profiles of Bob McAdoo, 
Wes Unseld, Bob Lanier, Swen Nater, and Dave 
Cowens. Pro Basketball Library. Ages 10 up. 
$2.50 (83134-9), “$3.69 (93134 -3) 


HOT SHOTS OF PRO HOCKEY #7) 
by Walt Mac Peek. Exciting profiles of nine of 

the flashiest young players in the game. Pro 

Hockey Library. Ages 10 up. $2.50 (83104-7),* $3.69 

(93104-1) 


PALI Jie 


Please add Random House's prefix, 0-394-, 

to code numbers to get full ISBN’s. 

*Gibraltar Library Binding, educational 

list price. 

Any reseller is free to charge whatever he RANDOM HOUSE 
wishes for these books. Y 
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An extraordinary 
novel 


“intriguing... 


A well-paced, “*" 
unusual fantasy... 


‘The author of the sensitively 
written A Figure of Speech 

[an NBA finalist] turns to fantasy 
in this intriguing new novel. 
Fourteen-year-old Zan Ford 
becomes the victim of an unex- 
plained time warp which re- 
moves her instantaneously 

from a park in New York to the 
same spot during the Stone 
Age, where she encounters a 
primitive tribe. Forced to remain 
with the small group of cave 
dwellers, Zan slowly and pain- 
fully assimilates ... Mazer art- 
fully withholds solution to the 
mystery of the time warp and 
handles the creation of pre- 
historic people and environment 
with considerable skill. Zan’s 
reactions to her experiences 
are realistic, as are the attitudes 
of other characters toward her. 
In all, a well-paced, unusual 
fantasy.’"—ALA Booklist. 


An extraordinary exploration of 
cultural and personal values. 
Ages 12 and up. 


SATURDAY, 
THE TWELFTH 
OF OCTOBER 


hi . i. A tag 
hs > 


$6.95 — DELL PUBLISHING §f CO., INC. 
ISBN: 0-440-05947-X New York, N.Y. 10017 














watches in wonder as the goodhearted 

crone chants first the lines that trigger 

the flow and then a spell that appears to 

stop it—though Anthony doesn’t stay 

around long enough to notice the three 

concluding kisses she blows to the oblig- 

ing pot. Thus, when Strega Nona exits to 

visit a friend and Anthony smugly sets 

the pot to supplying a feast for the scoff- 

ing townsfolk, all goes well until the 

plenty turns into a deluge which 

threatens to bury the town before Nona 

appears to stop it. Amiable, stiff-bodied 

peasant folk populate the medieval 

; backdrop, and clay-toned colors brighten 

O: Strega Nona’s magical pot con- _the earthy set for this agreeable Italian 

veniently produces hot, steamy version of the ‘Sorcerer’s Appren- 
pasta; her new helper, Big Anthony, _ tice.’ ”°—The Booklist 


Strega Nona 


an old tale retold and illustrated by 


Tomiie de Paola 


Ages 4-8 e $6.95 


“... de Paola’s illustrations aptly cap- “. . . utterly beguiling and droll text and 
ture the whimsy of this ancient tale. And _ softly colored pictures ... a zesty 
while his simple line drawings clearly re- adventure.” —Publishers Weekly 
§ veal the agony and ecstasy of pasta pow- 

er, the muted colors create just the right 
ambiance for a quaint Mediterranean . Charming Italian variant .. . 
village.” —N.Y. Times Kirkus 


“ 


Just what you'd expect from the creator of. . . 
Michael Bird-Boy e Watch Out For The Chicken Feet In Your 
Soup e Charlie Needs A Cloak e Andy: That’s My Name 


Write for free full-color Strega Nona poster 
2 Se On a ee eg 
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What 
does 
Bowker 
do for 
kids? 


Children’s Books in Print 


Subject Guide to Children’s 
Books in Print 


New 1975 editions coming in December! 





Today's world of children’s literature is laid 
out before you. The brand-new 1975 
edition of Children’s Books in Print lists 
every book available (except textbooks) 
for kindergarten through grade 12. 41,000 
of them from large and small publishers 

in separate author, title, and illustrator 
indexes. 5,000 new titles have been added 
this year and thousands of o.p. titles 
dropped. All the full finding and ordering 
data on each book in each index has 

been completely revised and updated. 
December, 1975. LC 70-101705. 

ISSN 0069-3480. ISBN 0-8352-0828-1. 
$22.50. 


The companion volume — Subject Guide 
to Children’s Books in Print 1975 — lists 
the same titles under 8,500 subject 
headings, with the same full bibliographic 
data. And biographies are listed under 
the subjects’ names as well as their fields of 
renown. No wonder RQ said, “you really 
can't afford to have this set missing from 
your reference shelves:’ December, 1975. 
LC 70-101705. ISSN 0000-0167. 

ISBN 0-8352-0830-3. $22.50. 


Beyond The Looking Glass 

Extraordinary Works of Fairy Tale and Fantasy 
This anthology of ten important, but lesser-known 
tales of fantasy opens the way to a deeper exam- 
ination of the seemingly innocent world of Victorian 
children’s literature. Spiced with over 200 
exceptional illustrations, the collection was called 
“a most unusual treasure trove of Victoriana” by 
The National Observer. Introductory essays 

by Leslie Fiedler and the editor, Jonathan Cott. 
Published in association with Stonehill 

Publishing Company. 1974. LC 73-76410. 

ISBN 0-8352-0794-3. $14.95 


Index to Young Readers’ Collective Biographies 
A listing, by individual and by subject, of 5,833 
biographies in 720 collective biographies suitable 
for students at the elementary through junior high 
school levels. An Indexed Books by Title section 
shows all biographies in each of the 720 collective 
works. California Libraries, reviewing the first 
edition, said “A much-needed reference tool for 
children’s librarians and elementary and junior high 
librarians” 2nd edition. 1975. By Judith Silverman. 
LC 75-834. ISBN 0-8352-0741.-2. 14.95. 


E!-Hi Textbooks in Print 1975 

A unique compilation whose titles are not included 
in any other major bibliographic source. it indexes 
by subject, title, author and series some 22,000 
titles for elementary, secondary, adult education 
levels. There's full finding and ordering infor- 
mation in each entry in each index. Included are 
textbooks, dictionaries, encyclopedias, maps and 
atiases, booklists, AV materials, and more. 

Revised annually. LC 70-105104. ISSN 0070-9565. 
ISBN 0-8352-0740-4. $22.50. 


Authors and Illustrators of Children’s Books 
Reprints 50 of the most important articles published 
between 1950 and 1971 concerning the motiva- 
tions, goals and creative processes of Bemelmans, 
Coatsworth, Sendak, Wildsmith, and others. A 
biographical sketch and a bibliography of publica- 
tions about the subject follows each essay, along 
with a list of awards and honors bestowed. “Should 
be in every library where children’s books are 
studied and read.’ said LJ. Edited by Miriam S. 
Hoffman and Eva A. Samuels. 1972. LC 76-38607 
ISBN 0-8352-0523-1. $14.95 

Order from 


R.R. Bowker Co. 

PO. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. 

Outside Westem Hemisphere: 

Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England. 
All orders plus shipping and handling. 

Sales tax added where applicable. 

(Prices subject to change without notice.) 





R.R. Bowker Company / New York G London /A Xerox Education Company 











After 
Alive, Watership Down, 
= aHeroain’t nothin’ 

- butasandwich, __ 

The Velveteen Rabbit, 
The Best of Life, 
Mom, the Wolfman and Me, 
Working, Dreamland Lake, 
and Sunshine, 





None of the Above 
Rosemary Wells 


Avon has high hopes for this novel about a girl named 
Marcia who, after her widower father remarries, is thrust 
into a new way of life filled with an assortment of niceties 
to which she is unaccustomed. Along with the niceties 
comes enormous pressure for her to compete academically. 
Just when it seems to her elitist stepmother that Marcia 
(a reluctant student) is beginning to “achieve”, Marcia 
decides that she is uncomfortable with these pressures 
and—instead of going on to college—she opts to marry an 
unpromising motorcyclist. Poster available Ages 12-16 
95¢ 


Representing Superdoll 


Richard Peck 


Cinderella-in-reverse is the theme of Richard Peck’s 
newest novel in which a farmer's daughter and her friend 
(an absolutely ravishing but definitely dim-witted girl 
crowned Central United States Teen Super Doll) travel to 
New York City where the trials and tribulations of a short 
visit summon up a new self awareness. Study 

Guide available. 

Richard Peck, a frequent speaker at schools and libraries 
nationwide, is the author of DREAMLAND LAKE and 
DON’T LOOK AND IT WON'T HURT. Study Guide available. 
Ages 12-16 95¢ 


The Forgotten Beasts of Eld 

Patricia McKillip 

This is the best fantasy novel of the year, and perhaps of 
the decade. It’s a mythical kingdom fantasy with a 
marvelous heroine, satisfying strange beasts, and some 
chilling sorcery scenes.”—Locus. “| haven't enjoyed a 
fantasy as much since | first discovered Tolkien.” 

— Lester del Rey. 

Patricia McKillip will be a guest panelist at NCTE. 

Ages 15-up $1.50 



































The Dispossessed 
Ursula LeGuin 


One of the best science fiction novels | have ever had the 
pleasure to read.” — Crawdaddy. A new Nebula Award 
winner and an ALA Best Book for Young Adults. Ages 
12-up $1.75 


A Sound of Chariots 
Mollie Hunter 


A novel of death and growth, in which a girl's father dies. 
The girl is torn with grief and is ynable to accept the loss 
until she comes to terms with her desire to realize her own 
potential—and she tries creative writing. A New York 
Times Outstanding Book of the Year. Winner of a Child 
Study Association Award. Ages 12-16 95¢ 


Harold and Maude 

Colin Higgins 

One of the funniest novels in print, in which a young, 
depressed Harold and free-wheeling octogenarian, Maude, 


find that a double generation gap is no barrier to love 
and tenderness. $1.25 


How Many Miles To Babylon? 


Jennifer Johnston 


A poetic novel about two young men who leave the rolling 
Irish countryside to face the brutalities of World War |. 

An ALA Best Book for Young Adults. Ages 12-up 

$1.75 


Listen for The Fig Tree 

Sharon Bell Mathis 

“There's a place in that big Braille Bible where God says 
behold the fig tree and when you see the leaves come 
you know summer is coming and—Well, | can't see things, 
and | can't listen for a fig tree.” But “summer” finally 
does come for young Muffin, a blind black girl whose 
warmth and tenacity help her through a difficult time. 
Sharon Bell Mathis is the author of TEACUP FULL OF 
ROSES. Ages 12-16 95¢ 








All God’s Dangers: The Life of Nate Shaw 


Theodore Rosengarten 

“A magnificent contribution to American studies.” — Milton 
Meltzer. The new National Book Award winning 
autobiography of old Nate Shaw. Born the son of slaves, 
Alabama sharecropper, lumber hauler, mule trainer, 
beekeeper, hog raiser, blacksmith ...“a black Homer”, 
bursting with his black Odyssey and able to tell it with the 
almost frightening power of memory in a man who could 
neither read nor write but who sensed that the substance 
of his own life, and a million other black lives like his, 
were the very fiber of the nation’s history.”— The New 
York Times Book Review Ages 14-up $2.25 


Dry Victories 

June Jordan 

Written in black English, this is a heavily illustrated history 
of black Reconstruction and the black Civil Rights 
movement. Ages 12-16 $1.25 


House of Stairs 

William Sleator 

Chilling science fiction about a group of orphans “which 
will have readers hanging by the skin of their teeth.” 

— Library Journal. An ALA Notable Book. Ages 12-16 
95¢ December 


Poems 
Richard Thomas 


A mass market edition of POEMS by Richard Thomas, 
seen as John-Boy in The Waltons. $1.25 


Also from Avon Books are two titles now being adopted 

in classrooms coast to coast: WATERSHIP DOWN 

by Richard Adams ($2.25); a fantasy novel taught in 
conjunction with the Tolkien books. And ALIVE: THE 
STORY OF THE ANDES SURVIVORS (by Piers Paul Read, 
$1.95) which is being taught in conjunction with such 
novels as LORD OF THE FLIES. Both are ALA Best Books 
for Young Adults Study Guides available on both titles. 
Three other classroom standards of interest are NIGHT 
by Elie Wiesel, SCIENCE FICTION HALL OF FAME, 

and GREAT SCENES FROM THE WORLD THEATRE. 
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Just published is SOME THINGS FIERCE AND FATAL, 
edited by Joan Kahn, a collection of horror stories for 
people ages 12-16 (95¢). A new Avon title dealing with 
death, HOW COULD | NOT BE AMONG YOU? (Ted 
Rosenthal, $1.50) is also accessible to secondary 
school students. OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder ($1.25). 


If you are searching for a well-written contemporary play 
for your 11th and 12th graders, try EQUUS by Peter 
Shaffer ($1.75). EQUUS opened on Broadway to 
unqualified rave reviews, and won the Tony Award for 
Best Play. It is the story of a 17-year-old boy who 
senselessly blinds six horses. Peter Shaffer is the author 
of FIVE FINGER EXERCISE, THE PRIVATE EAR, THE 
PUBLIC EYE and many other plays. 

Other Avon titles, tried and true in the classroom, are 

A HERO AIN'T NOTHIN’ BUT A SANDWICH by Alice 
Childress (95¢, Study Guide and Poster available). 

MARY DOVE by Jane Gilmore Rushing, a novel of survival 
and racial tensions (95¢, Poster available); also on the 
same subject, Theodore Taylor's THE CAY ($1.25). 

Robbie Branscum's fast-paced novel ME AND JIM LUKE 
provides junior high school students with the opportunity 
to learn about the KKK in Southern hill country, 95¢. 
Peggy Woodford’s PLEASE DON'T GO deals with a very 
normal adolescent girl, and her sensitive boyfriend, 95°. 
And THE LONERS by Nancy Garden again offers romance, 
this time with an Alice-in-Wonderland twist, 95¢. 
Especially popular is Norma Klein’s MOM, THE WOLFMAN 
AND ME, about an 11-year-old girl and her unmarried 
mom, 95¢. 

For poetry, Avon suggests MALE AND FEMALE UNDER 
18 which is edited by Eve Merriam and Nancy 

Larrick, $1.25. 

This past year’s Edgar winner for Best Mystery is Tony 
Hillerman’s DANCE HALL OF THE DEAD, about the 
American Indian, $1.25. 

And, for studying the art of the interview (Study Guide 
available): Studs Terkel’s WORKING, $2.25. 


(> AVON 


Education Department 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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THE REAL ME 

Betty Miles 

“A hilarious novel for children...11-year-ola 
Barbara Fisher's battles are likely to raise the 
consciousness of a good many young readers.” 
— Psychology Today. A warm, self-styled 
“autobiography” of a young girl who stands up 
for her rights. Author Betty Miles (who teaches 
children’s literature at Bank Street College) has 
written “one of the best books that deals 
directly with discrimination against girls and 
women."—Elementary English Ages 8-12 95¢ 


TEETONCEY 

Theodore Taylor 

A fatherless boy rescues an amnesiac girl from a 
tragic shipwreck near the strange and remote 
islands off the Carolina coast. Set in the 1890s, 
this delicate and moving novel is by the author 
Of THE CAY. Ages9-14 $1.25 


TROUBLE RIVER 

Betsy Byars 

The Newbery Medal winning author's 
suspenseful novel of American pioneer life in 
which 12-year-old Dewey and his grandmother 
escape a close attack— and take to the rapids of 
Trouble River in Dewey's home-made raft. An 
ALA Notable Book. Ages 8-12 $1.25 


A MOUSE TO BE FREE 

Joyce W. Warren 

A little mouse opts for freedom over comfort 
in this Camelot for younger readers ages 6-9. 
38 three-color illustrations. $1.25 


JD 
Mari Evans 
Four short stories about a young black boy who 


lives with his mother in a midwestern housing 
project. Ages 8-12 95¢ 


FINN FAMILY MOOMINTROLL 

Tove Jansson 

The first in a series of Moomintroll Camelots, by 
the winner of the Hans Christian Anderson 
Medal. FINN FAMILY MOOMINTROLL is a fantasy 
novel (in the tradition of A.A. Milne and Lewis 
Carroll) about funny hippo-like creatures 
(Moomins) who live in Moominvalley, Finland. 
Together with their friends Sniff, Snork Maiden 
and others, they discover an unusual hat which 
changes whatever is put into it. For allages $1.25 


Among the sixty Camelot tities 

now available for readers, ages 8-12: 
Realistic Novels 

The Summer of the Swans by Betsy Byars 

My Dad Lives in a Downtown Hotel by Peggy Mann 
The Midnight Fox by Betsy Byars 

Riff, Remember by Lynn Hall 

Understood Betsy by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Ethnic 

Boss Cat by Kristin Hunter 

Cockleburr Quarters by Charlotte Baker 

Sidewalk Story by Sharon Bell Mathis 

Moki (indian) by Grace Jackson Penney 

Higher Than the Arrow (indian) by J. Vander Veer 
Science Fiction 

Sweetwater by Laurence Yep 

Time Cat by Lloyd Alexander 

Matthew Looney and the Space Pirates by Jerome Beatty 
The Velveteen Rabbit by Margery Williams. $1.50 paperback. 


A 16 mm. color live action film, based on The Velveteen Rabbit, 


can be purchased through LSB Productions, 1310 Monaco Dr. 


Pacific Palisades, Calif. 19 minutes $295 


mr CAMELOT 


Published by Avon Books 


Education Department 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 














Let Baker & Taylor 
- and process up to 
ten books for you- 


absolutely free! 


Recently one librarian reported that it costs his school library 
$1.86 per volume for processing. Other estimates run much 
higher. Yet cataloging and processing from Baker & Taylor is 
competitively priced at only 79 cents. Baker & Taylor offers its 
own professional cataloging on over 175,000 titles, and has over 
650,000 titles available on MARC tape. If you’re not using Baker 
& Taylor cataloging and processing, we want to make it easy for 
you to see how good it really is. Our “‘easy”’ way is to let you try 
it once, absolutely free. 
Right now, you can purchase any titles you want from Baker 
& Taylor's Elementary and Secondary Guides. Or you can choose 
AV Products from either our ABC Catalog or MediaCenter 
(formerly New Media Bulletin). When you do, we'll catalog and 
process ten of them at no cost to you. There is no further obli- 
gation on your part. We honestly believe that the best way to 
show you the many advantages of Baker & Taylor cataloging and 
processing is to !et you try it—on us. Then, if you still think doing- 
it-yourself is for you, you'll at least know what you're missing. 
This free offer is good one time 
only and expires midnight, Novem- 
ber 30, 1975. Mail the coupon 
below, and we'll send you a specifica- 
tion sheet for individualized catalog- 
ing and processing requirements, 
and a Baker & Taylor Gift Certificate 
good for free cataloging and pro- 
cessing of ten books. 


)) il 0 Ga a pe 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANIES 


Drawer Z, Momence, IIlinois 60954 


Please send me my cataloging and processing Gift 
Certificate, and a specification sheet for me to include 
with my order for free cataloging and processing. 


Name 





Library_ 
Address 








City ee 
Sopeot Library offer expires midnight, eran 30, 1975 














WE’LL BEND 
OVER 
BACKWARDS 
TO PROVE 
OUR POINT 


Sure we think Bound To Stay Bound 
books are your library's best buy be- 
cause every BTSB book is library pre- 
bound to outlast ordinary books. Our 
extra strong Class A library binding will 
withstand over one hundred circulations 
and still come back in good condition. 

Illustrated covers are standard to 
attract young readers and your cost per 
circulation . . . as low as 3c each. Bound 
To Stay Bound books are borrowed more 
often, replaced less often, and can save 
your library a great deal of money. Prove 
it to yourself—send today for our free 
service brochure and catalog of avail- 
able titles. 


BovagsSynv Bouns.1: 4. 


West Morton Road 
Jacksonville, lilinois 62650 











Books about 
friendship for 
young readers 


by ROBERT NEWTON PECK. 
Illustrated by Charles Lilly. Soup 
is back—getting himself and his 
best pal Rob into even more trouble 
than he did in Soup, Robert Peck’s 
critically acclaimed collection of 
reminiscences about a Vermont 
boyhood. Ages 10 up. $4.95 (83157-8), 
*$5.99(93157-2)© 1975 Alfred A. Knopf 


THE GLAD 
MAN 


by GLORIA 
GONZALEZ. 


The friend- 

ship that 

develops between two children and 
an old man who lives in a dilapi- 
dated bus is the theme of this funny 
and endearing first novel by an 
award-winning playwright. Ages 10 
up. $4.95 (83065-2);*$5.99 (93065-7) 
© 1975 Alfred A. Knopf 


*Gibraltar Library Binding, educational 
list price. 
Resellers are free to charge whatever 
prices they wish. 
Please add Knopf’s prefix, 0-394-, to all 
code numbers to get full ISBN’s. 


ALFRED-A-KNOPF »™ 
201 E. 50th St., New York 10022 
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Two outstanding candidates 
for the 1976 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award 


THE SMUGGLERS 
OF BUENAVENTURA 


by S. R. Van Iterson 

Translation from the Dutch by 
Hilda van Stockum 

“Action and suspense 

culminate in a smash ending a 
to this complexly plotted story.” 
— Library Journal : 
“Fine fare for the young 
reader.”’—Journal of Reading 

Ages 12 up $5.95 

Morrow Eagle Lib. Ed. $5.11 

















SEARCH BEHIND 
THE LINES 


by Yevgeny Ryss 

Translation from the Russian by 

Bonnie Carey 

“First published in 1956 and later made 
into an award-winning Soviet film, Ryss’ 
novel draws on conditions in the 

Soviet Union during the Nazi occupation. 
Well characterized. Readers will be drawn 
into the spirit of the chase.” 

— School Library Journal 

“A suspense-filled story with a dash of 
mystery.”’—Christian Science Monitor 

Ages 10-14 $5.95 

Morrow Eagle Lib. Ed. $5.11 


Morrow Junior Books ae Geen 


West Caldwell, N. J. 07006 











“Widely Acclaimed” 


FULL COLOR SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


Living in Other Lands 


Winner Best of Year 

PREVIEWS 5/75 
“A pleasant experience awaits the viewers 
of this series which is designed to give the 
student insight into the life styles of other 
countries. The technical quality is outstand- 
ing...An outstanding addition to the 
media center.”’ 


PREVIEWS 4/75 


Knowing America 


““...examines several aspects of the American 
heritage and sees the texture of American 
life in its past, similarities, differences and 
beliefs...a good overview of the components 
of the American national scene...” 
THE BOOKLIST 6/75 
“Exquisite photography, background music 
and appropriate sounds enhance this series 
...Children will find the vivid colors of the 
pictures and the musical background inter- 
esting as well as entertaining.” 
PREVIEWS 12/74 


How Money Works 
“Nice touches of humor distinguish this set 
...Children from fourth grade up would 
enjoy and learn from this set...the strips 
include adults and children, and they are 
good actors—rarities in this kind of 
production.” 

INSTRUCTOR 2/75 
“A useful series for elementary students 
... The material also offers a great deal of 
flexibility...the visual and sound qualities 
are very well done. 

PREVIEWS 5/75 


Best of Year 1974 
LEARNING MAGAZINE 
Write Today for a full color catalog 

and reprints of all our reviews. 


Finalist 














Learning Tree 
Filmstrips 


934 Pear! Street 
P.O. Box 1590, Dept. 242 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 




















